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Oakland’s Acoustic Program 
A Result of Cooperation 


By F. W. 


HE extent to which any pupil or 
[exo of pupils is provided equality 

of opportunity in a school situation 
is greatly dependent upon the total edu- 
cational philosophy of the administrators 
and staff members in a given school sys- 
tem, and upon their willingness to coop- 
erate in adjusting the school to the child 
in order to meet his particular needs. 


Department of Individual Guidance 


The education of the acoustically han- 
dicapped pupils of the Oakland Public 
Schools is one of the special services un- 
der the supervision of the Department of 
Individual Guidance. This department, a 
part of the total educational system, deals 
with the unusual problems of teaching and 
attempts to coordinate the guidance ef- 
forts of all persons and agencies working 
with boys and girls, in order that each 
pupil will have an opportunity to fulfill 
his capacity for development. Under its 
direction, a complete audiometer testing 
program is in process and every effort is 
made, through medical treatment, to elimi- 
nate the causes of hearing impairments of 
our school pupils. For many of those who 
do not respond to medical treatment, spe- 
cial seating arrangements are made, and 
supplementary speech-reading instruction 
is provided for those who evidence a need 
for it. Special classes are established for 
the severely hard of hearing and the deaf. 
The recent introduction of more modern 
facilities for educating this latter group 
of acoustically handicapped pupils is a 


DoYLE 


phase of our program which we feel might 
be of particular interest to others. 


Using Residual Hearing 


The training of the residual hearing 
of pupils in the Oakland Day School for 
the Deaf is not a sudden innovation in 
teaching methods, but during the last two 
or three years a greater emphasis has 
been put upon an acoustic approach to 
teaching our children. For several years, 
we have owned a multiple hearing aid, 
and all pupils were given an opportunity 
to use it a short time each day, but we 
came to realize that if each child were to 
receive adequate acoustic training he 
should be afforded this opportunity during 
the major part of the day. 

Two years ago, we set as our goal a 
hearing aid for each of our five class- 
rooms. Today, through the splendid co- 
operation of school officials and the Parent- 
Teacher Organization, not only has this 
goal been practically reached by installing 
instruments in four of the rooms, with 
preparations for securing the fifth one well 
under way, but, in addition, new and mod- 
ernly equipped classrooms have been con- 
structed. 

Fortunately, at the time when we decided 
to enlarge the acoustic program, our Ar- 
chitecture and Engineering Department 
had been given authority to draw plans for 
a new elementary school building which 
would include a wing to house the special 
classes for the deaf and the hard of hear- 
ing. Here was an opportunity for persons 
in several different departments to coop- 
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erate in directing their efforts toward a 
common goal: the construction of modern 
classrooms equipped with facilities for 
educating our acoustically handicapped 
children by more progressive methods. 


A Cooperative Project 


The Oakland Board of Education and 
the P.T.A. agreed to share the cost of the 
hearing aids, and card parties, bazaars, 
etc., were planned by the parent-teacher 
group in order to raise funds for that 
worthy purpose. A radio service instruc- 
tor of Oakland’s Central Trade School, who 
has constructed our hearing aids as class 
projects, the Chief Engineer, the Chief 
Electrician, and the Supervisor of the spe- 
cial classes worked together closely in 
planning special features of the construc- 
tion. 

In designing rooms, each of which was 
to be equipped with a mutiple hearing aid, 
efforts were made to eliminate some of 
the cumbersome features which so often 
accompany this type of equipment, and to 
add new features which might bring about 
greater convenience for the teacher and 
at the same time assure maximum efficiency 
for the pupils. 

Problems of Equipment 


No doubt many of us have often been 
troubled with the question of what type of 
electrical conduits to use for power out- 
let. If the receptacles are placed level with 
the floor, they become collectors of dust 
and refuse, and make it almost impossible 
to lay carpeting if such is needed for better 
Acoustics. If metal pipes are used to carry 
leads to the desk tops. they become per- 
manent fixtures and the room cannot be 
cleared for activities or for cleaning pur- 
poses. 

In order to overcome these obstacles we 
have adopted “Reelite” fixtures to bring 
the power from the ceiling to movable 
weighted boxes on the floor. Each box 
has four duplex radio receptacles into 
which the amplifier can be connected. By 
providing three reelites for each room, we 
can supply amplification to as many as 
twelve children. If a teacher wishes to 
clear her rooms for some activity, or if the 





WALL OUTLETS ENABLE THE CHILDREN TO 
USE THEIR HEARING AIDS AT THE BLACK- 


custodian wishes to clean, it is a simple 
matter to reel the power line out of the 
way and to lift the boxes from the floor. 
In addition to the receiver outlets and 
control boxes at the desks, we have pro- 
vided, at regular intervals, outlets and con- 
trols below the blackboards. These can be 
used to advantage in several ways. 1. Pu- 
pils can take dictation and spelling les- 
sons at the blackboard. 2. If the teacher is 
correcting the speech of two or three hard 
of hearing pupils, it is possible for her to 
place the microphone near them so each can 
hear his own speech. 3. If a student is 
correcting some work at the blackboard, 
the teacher can make suggestions with 
her microphone at a central place and 
other pupils may derive benefit from the 
lesson. The ability to move the micro- 
phone to different positions has been made 
possible by providing microphone input re- 
ceptacles at various points of the room. 
Acoustical Properties of the Room 
In planning for the installation of hear- 
ing aid equipment, much consideration 
was given to the acoustical properties of the 
rooms in which the instruments were to 
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CEILING OUTLETS FOR HEARING AIDS USED 
IN THE ACOUSTIC CLASSES AT THE OAK. 
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be used. Fully realizing that a room made 
too dead through the use of too much 
sound absorbent material is nearly as ob- 
jectionable as one in which sound rever- 
berations are intense, we attempted to 
strike that medium between sound reflec- 
tion and absorption necessary for the re- 
ception of speech rich in quality. A sound- 
absorbing plaster base was applied to the 
wood studs and joists of the ceiling and 
walls, over which standard plaster and a 
thick acoustic material were put as far 
down as the top of the blackboards. The 
floors were covered with linoleum. 

In order to ascertain whether or not the 
acoustical treatment of the rooms increased 
the efficiency of the amplifying instruments, 
two intelligibility tests were given to fif- 
teen hard of hearing pupils in the old rooms 
in which no sound absorbing material was 
applied and repeated one week later in 
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our newly constructed rooms. The number 
of correct responses was approximately 30 
per cent greater for all children when test. 
ed in the new rooms. This fact appears 
significant to us, and raises the question 
of whether all acoustically trained pupils 
are being given an opportunity to obtain 
maximum results from the use of hearing 
aids. 


Both Monaural and Binaural Aids 


Three of our instruments are equipped 
for monaural hearing only, but the one 
being used with our junior high school 
group has double earphones, and individual 
microphones are provided for each child. 
Some selective amplification experimenta- 
tion has been undertaken, but so far we 
have confined this aspect of the program 
to a frequency control on the amplifier; 
consequently, we are accentuating only 
those frequencies which seem to accom. 
modate the greatest number of students. 

Up to the present time children in the 
beginning class use an instrument only 
a few minutes each day, but a few of our 
congenitally hard of hearing pupils have 
made such rapid strides since high fidelity 
amplification has been employed to empha- 
size the auditory medium of approach, 
plans are now being made to supply these 
pupils with an instrument of their own. 
The child who enters school as deaf edu- 
cationally as a totally deaf child and who 
later proves to have a sufficient usable 
hearing to enable him to make more rapid 
progress in speech and language, should 
in our opinion be given considerable acous- 
tic training in his early years in order to 
expedite a more normal development. Who 
can determine which of the very young 
children are most likely to fall into this 
category? We certainly cannot, so we are 
giving all of them an equal chance. 

Amplification for All Pupils 

Whenever any school provides amplifi- 
cation equipment for use with all pupils re- 
gardless of the varying degrees of hearing 
acuity, it is in danger of being accused of 
expecting the child with an average loss 
of 80 or 85 decibels to attain speech and 

(Continued on page 566) 
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A Message to Teachers 


By Frank M. Drices, L.H.D. 


Foreword: One of the most famous pa- 
pers ever delivered before a convention of 
American ‘educators of the deaf was 
“Speech Problems in Combined System 
Schools” by Frank M. Driggs. Every 
teacher of the deaf should be familiar with 
it, and we hope it is required reading in 
every normal class. The clear thinking and 
forceful speech of its 
writer have made him 
an outstanding figure, 
and he has had positions 
of prominence in every 
organization in his pro- 
fession. 

Utah, where Dr. 
Driggs has served for 
many years as Superin- 
tendent of the State 
School for the Deaf, has 
a very strict age retire- 
ment law, and in conse- 
quence he is no longer 
active in his profession. 
On his retirement last 
spring, THE Vota ReE- 
VIEW requested him to write a letter to 
teachers which might help them to profit by 
his experience. He has done so, and the let- 
ter is presented here with much pleasure. 

—EDITor. 
HE editor has asked me to give to the 
“| cher of America a few words to 
point the way, a thought or two that 
may offer some clue to help teachers to be- 
come better teachers. You may not like 
these shopworn ideals, but they have led me 
on and on and on for half a hundred years. 

Here are some elements which to me 
seem all important: 

If you are to be a good teacher you must 
have a joyous personality, must exercise 
noble leadership, and must be filled to the 
brim with abundant inspiration. Live, 
wide-awake teachers create an atmosphere 
conducive to learning. Their pupils, when 
filled with the desire to learn, find joy in 
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solving problems. Their boys and girls, 
entranced with the urge to study, put forth 
all the effort necessary to master the most 
difficult tasks. Then comes to them the joy 
of accomplishment, the pleasure of growth, 
and the happiness of winning the game. 

My impression is that the real teachers 
of today are those who lead, guide, direct 
and inspire boys and 
girls to wish to learn. 
They are the men and 
the women who create 
within children the de- 
sire to study, the hope to 
master problems, and the 
urge to get an education. 

It goes without debate 
that the person who has 
within himself the im- 
pulse to learn is the one 
who must get in and dig. 
It matters not where he 
may go to school, in 
which grade he may be, 
what lessons he must 
learn, or whether he 
can or cannot hear or see, the whole ques- 
tion of education hinges upon these simple 
words, “‘self-effort educates.” The boy or the 
girl who really wishes to learn must put forth 
the effort or forever remain in the dark. 

Teachers must remember that it is the 
pupil’s business to study, to learn, to get 
an education. The teacher’s job is to fill 
the school days full of sweetness, to satu- 
rate the school surroundings with a joyous 
learning atmosphere, and to sing praises 
for honest endeavor to learn. 

We need music in our lives quite as much 
as we need our daily bread and butter. 
We must smile. We must be pleasant and 
agreeable. We must pass out great quan- 
tities of joy and happiness. 

Here’s a story that illustrates the point 
much better than I can tell it. 

A group of us boys were goin’ fishin’. 


(Continued on page 570) 
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Busman’s Holiday 


By Harriet MONTAGUE 


fornia.” I said it again in 1939 and 
in 1940. In 1941, I said, “I am going 
to California.” And I went. 

There was considerable discussion with 
my boss first; and between us we decided 
I might as well do a little shop work en 
route, and make it partly a field trip and 
partly a vacation. As it turned out, the 
vacation itself was mostly a busman’s holi- 
day, but the whole trip was interesting, and 
it was fun. It included visits to schools 
for the deaf, teachers of the deaf, parents 
of deaf children, organizations for the hard 
of hearing, hard of hearing individuals, a 
convention, and a summer school. It in- 
cluded a variety of climates; many natural 
wonders, ranging from the Grand Canyon 
to the tar pits in Los Angeles; one minor 
catastrophe—a flood; and a whole lot of 
people. The people predominated. 

Before I started, there was a good deal 
of planning and letter writing, and I wasn’t 
really sure I was going until I had my 
ticket in my hand. The ticket itself was 
secured only after long conferences with a 
very nice man in the C. & O. office in Wash- 
ington, who had to be subdued several 
times because he kept saying, “Why do you 
want to go there? There isn’t any railroad 
there.” He finally worked out an intricate 
route, which included ten railroads and two 
bus lines; and then he fixed up a ticket a 
yard long. 

Nothing is quite so inspiriting as a rail- 
way ticket that measures by the yard. I 
love to travel by plane; it is wonderful 
after you get started. But it means a 
Euclidean struggle with squaring the circle 
—getting round objects into small square 
suitcases—and it means many trips to the 
post office to mail heavy packages ahead. 
And I love travelling by automobile, but 
that involves the other people in the car, 
and what time they want to start and what 
time they want to stop, and where they 
want to lay their heads at night. Given a 


| 1938, I said, “I want to go to Cali- 


railway ticket, | can manage the journey 
myself, within reasonable limits; I can take 
all the baggage I want, and leave it for 
porters to struggle with; and I can go to 
bed when I want to, and get up when | 
please, likewise within reasonable limits, 
In California, I met two travelled young 
women, both around thirty, neither of 
whom had ever been on a train. I envied 
their superior driving ability and staying 
power — they tossed off 600 miles a day 
without turning a hair — but I’m glad | 
grew up on a railway train, and in the 
railway center of the United States. 


First Stop: Kansas City 


Appropriately, my first stop on this trip 
was Kansas City, my old home town. There 
is a day school for the deaf there that | 
have been interested in for twenty-five 
years. I remember when it was started; 
and I remember when Miss Van Benscho- 
ten first came to take the helm, which she 
has managed so well all these years. Be. 
sides the school, there were a number of 
parents I wanted to see. Several of the 
Volta Bureau’s “Roundabout” letters go to 
Kansas City, and the mothers who formed 
a little group to read the letters aloud and 
discuss them now have a flourishing or 
ganization. 

Two of the Roundabout parents met me 
at the station, and I found them even more 
delightful in the flesh than they are on pa 
per, which was reassuring, for there is 
often a painful slip twixt the person you've 
known only by letter and the one you 
finally meet. All these parents are s0 
young! I met Mrs. Loren Mills for the first 
time, though I had reams of correspon 
dence with her when she served as chair- 
man of the parents’ classes conducted at 
the Association’s Anniversary Meeting in 
Providence. She has a grown son, but she 
looks like a young girl. And Mr. and Mrs. 
Keltner certainly don’t look old enough to 
be the parents of the two big boys they 
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showed me. Ormand, eight years old, is 
deaf; Roger, a year younger, has normal 
hearing. Both of them were fast asleep in 
bed when I first saw them, but I couldn’t 
resist looking in on them as I went up to 
my room in the Keltner home where I was 
to stay. 

We went right over to the school the 
next morning, the Benton School, a big, 
modern building, housing over 700 chil- 
dren. The classes for the deaf have a sep- 
arate wing, and there are thirty-nine deaf 
children, with five teachers. It was pleas- 
ant to meet “Miss Van” again, and Miss 
Hoge, and all the others, most of whom I 
know by correspondence. Dr. Lawing, the 
school principal, is keenly interested in the 
deaf children, visits them often, knows 
them all as individuals, and does everything 
he can to help things along. Blessed among 
men, he speaks clearly and at moderate 
speed, so a lip reader can understand him 
without the least effort; and that alone 
would make him a good principal for a 
school for the deaf; but his enthusiasm for 
the work made him especially pleasant to 
talk to. 

I visited all the classes, saw some of the 
Roundabout children recite, met some of 
the mothers, and altogether had a fine time. 
The wide open spaces of the West are re- 
flected in the schools out there. I was im- 
pressed by the enormous rooms, the big 
windows, the movable desks, which afford. 
ed even more space when necessary, and 
the abundant light and air. In one class, 
where a history lesson was in progress, the 
teacher promised the children that if they 
gave a good recitation she would let them 
show me how they could dance; so, after a 
lesson on Colonial America, they shoved 
back the desks and danced a very appro- 
priate Virginia reel, the teacher calling off 
the figures as enthusiastically as she had 
asked questions in history. 

I saw good lip reading and speech. There 
was one little boy of six in the beginners’ 
class who is the first small child I have ever 
seen in process of becoming deaf. His 
deafness had been discovered during a 
general hearing test in the school the pre- 
vious autumn, when he had just entered the 
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kindergarten. As there were some hard of 
hearing children in the preschool class for 
the deaf, he was moved in there. His hear- 
ing has grown steadily worse during the 
year, but because they got hold of him in 
time, his speech and language have been 
preserved, and he has become a phenome- 
nal lip reader. I thought at first that they 
niust be mistaken about the degree of his 
deafness, but I found that he does not un- 
derstand anything said to him when his 
back is turned. He is making the transi- 
tion from listening to watching in the most 
amazing way. I wondered whether his 
mother has any idea how remarkable this 
transition is, as effected by careful teach- 
ing and the child’s own cooperation. If 
she hasn’t, she should be made to under- 
stand it, for it would lessen her grief at his 
handicap. 


A Parent Meeting 


In the evening, we attended the meeting 
of the mothers’ club. It was the last busi- 
ness meeting of the year, and Mrs. Keltner 
was elected president. It was interesting 
to watch those assured, cheerful mothers, 
getting together to discuss their common 
problems, and cooperating with the teach- 
ers and with one another to work toward a 
common goal. After the election, there was 
a social gathering, and some good talk. The 
teachers were there, too, taking part in 
things, though they have no vote. A grad- 
uate of the school was there — Elizabeth 
Shannon, who has a B.A. from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. Her fluent language and 
lip reading and her many interests bear 
tribute to the good teaching she has had 
and the way she has made use of it. 

I did enjoy those mothers! One of them, 
Mrs. Reynolds, put her car at my disposal, 
and offered to chauffeur me about, so the 
next day she drove me around the town, 
and to the art school and the Nelson Art 
Gallery, which I was especially glad to see, 
because, standing in the beautiful building 
with all the lovely treasures, so skillfully 
arranged, I could remember when it was 
just one room over the public library, and 
the collection comprised a set of photo- 
graphs of old masters. I used to go there 
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when I was nine, and stand gravely in front 
of the “Lesson in Anatomy” and Botticelli’s 
“Spring,” and wonder about them. 

At the art school, Sturdivant Mills, a 
young deaf sculptor, Mrs. Mills’ son, 
showed us his studio and his recent work. 
He had some beautiful figures finished for 
a fountain, and was working on some low 
reliefs to submit in a contest for the mu- 
nicipal bath house. His work shows imag- 
ination, force, and creative power, but 
“Sturdy” himself was even more interesting 
than his sculpture, for he not only has 
plenty of talent, but has character behind 
it. It was pleasant to meet him and his 
wife, who is also an artist, and has normal 
hearing. Like “Sturdy,” she has both en- 
thusiasm and poise, and I enjoyed having 
them show me the art school and the 
grounds. The school has a beautiful set- 
ting in one of the fine old estates. Students 
were all about, painting out of doors, many 
of them children, serious and intent on 
their sketching. We saw Thomas Benton’s 
class room, and the great man himself, who 
was at that period in the midst of his latest 
and most violent quarrel with the city. I 
was glad I had a glimpse of him, for I 
liked his book, “An Artist in America,” 
and I was tremendously interested in his 
much discussed murals in the Missouri 
State Capitol. 


Purcell, Oklahoma 


Sunday, I took a day train to Purcell, 
Okla., where Mrs. Brooks has a small home 
school for the deaf. I spent all day Mon- 
day visiting classes there, and met some 
more Roundabout children. Joyce Koth- 
mann from Texas was there, a wonderful 
little lip reader, with a definite personality, 
though she is only eight years old. And 
there was Barbara Upton, whose mother 
has been writing fascinating letters from 
Mexico in two different roundabouts for 
five or six years. Barbara is almost a young 
lady now, tall for her twelve years, and 
with great poise of manner. She has trav- 
eled northward to the states to school every 
year since she was three, and for the past 
two years she has made the long journey 
alone. She is an excellent lip reader, and 
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has good speech and a fluent vocabulary, 
She is doing part of her work in public 
school now. In the evening Mrs. Brooks 
asked Barbara to dance for me, so Barbara 
put on a costume and did a Spanish dance 
she learned at home last summer. She has 
appeared at several recitals. She took up 
piano lessons because a train porter lost 
her accordion last year, and though she 
has only a very small amount of hearing, 
even with a hearing aid, she is learning to 
play, and she and LaVerne, a hard of hear. 
ing pupil, played a duet for me. 

The babies in Mrs. Brooks’ school have 
lessons all morning. The older children 
go to public school in the morning and 
have their speech, lip reading and language 
work with Mrs. Brooks in the afternoon. 
The chauffeur told me he makes as many 
as fourteen trips a day, some days, from 
the farm to the public school. The deaf 
children share the activities of the hearing 
children in the grade school. 


Sulphur, Oklahoma 


From Purcell, I drove to Sulphur, Supt. 
and Mrs. Gough of the State School very 
kindly gathering me up at the hotel and 
taking me over, bag and baggage. On the 
drive over, I fell promptly in love with 
both the Goughs. They are young, attrac: 
tive, intelligent and human, and they both 
have been in the work long enough to have 
considerable background, so we talked shop 
uninterruptedly for hours, and still found 
plenty to talk about. I enjoyed being with 
them in their home. They have two de- 
lightful children, a roly poly baby of two 
and a little girl of eight, well mannered and 
interesting. 

I visited classes all day at the school, but 
did not see half enough. The atmosphere 
of new beginnings was evident everywhere 
—new ideas, new enterprises, new plans. 
The school is beautifully located on a hill, 
with a wide outlook, and one felt that the 
new superintendent has a wide outlook 
within as well as without. 

I met Baker Bonnell, whom I first met 
when he was a schoolboy of twelve, in 
Muskogee. I was so impressed with him 
then that I wrote a letter about him which 
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Mr. DeLand published in the Votta Re- 
view. Mr. Bonnell is now counselor and 
placement agent for the deaf and hard of 
hearing throughout the state, working 
through the State Rehabilitation Office in 
Oklahoma City, but living at the school 
and working in cooperation with the voca- 
tional department. He also makes all the 
hearing tests at the school, and is greatly 
interested in furthering the use of residual 
hearing. He himself wears a binaural hear- 
ing aid, and finds it of increasing help, 
although as a boy he was not supposed to 
have usable hearing. His very lovely wife, 
who is also hard of hearing, teaches in the 
advanced department at the school, and 
conducts lip reading classes. 

There is no friendlier place than a school 
for the deaf. The children always welcome 
visitors with enthusiasm, and go through 
their lessons with undiminished aplomb; 
and though teachers may very well mind 
having their routine broken into, they al- 
ways seem to take interruptions. in their 
stride, and simply utilize the visitor for a 
little impromptu language work. Mr. Hall, 
the Principal, and Mrs. Davenport, the su- 
pervising teacher in the primary depart- 
ment, were most generous with their time 
in showing me around, and helped me to 
see as much as possible in the brief period 
available. I was especially interested in 
one class where the teacher was giving the 
children some practice in spontaneous 
questions. They were to take part in an 
exhibition the following week, and she was 
to show them a rabbit and let them ask 
questions about it. To get them into the 
zoological vein, she was staging a preview, 
and had brought a puppy to school. They 
were excitedly admiring the puppy and 
asking questions about it.. I hope they did 
as well with the rabbit before a larger 
audience as they did with the puppy and 
me. 

It was hard to tear myself away from 
Sulphur, but at last I had to go, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Gough drove me to Davis, where 
the station agent flagged a train for me, 
and I set off for Fort Worth and Austin. 

To spend only three and a half days in a 
state the size of Texas is hardly to skim 
over it. I was always being torn away 
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from something interesting before I had 
half taken it in. But, for that matter, that 
was what happened all the way on this 
rapid journey. Fort Worth was seen only 
during the taxi ride from one station to 
another; and I was so tired I fell sound 
asleep on the train and did not get up the 
next morning in Austin until the porter 
shook me and told me “somebuddy’s wait- 
in’ foh you.” I bounced out of my berth 
and scrambled into my clothes and out on 
the platform, to find Mr. and Mrs. Max 
Bickler waiting. It was raining very hard, 
so Mr. Bickler had brought the car right 
up on the station piatform, and was able 
to transfer me and my bags with the 
greatest of ease. 


Austin, Texas 


I had known Mrs. Bickler for years 
through her contributions to the VoLTa 
Review, and through an extensive corre- 
spondence, but this was our first meeting. 
She took me to her house, where I felt at 
home immediately, and I had a chance to 
rest a bit and have breakfast before we 
started out to the school. We had an un- 
limited number of things to talk about, and 
our talk ranged far over people, books, 
and ideas. 

I was prepared to be especially interested 
in the Texas School, for I had read a great 
deal about what Superintendent Wright is 
doing there, and all the new things he has 
started. The impressive year book the 
school published in 1940 had given me an 
idea what to expect, and I was not disap- 
pointed. Austin is a beautiful city, and 
the school has a fine location, fine build- 
ings, both old and new, landscaped gar- 
dens and a large farm. 

Here, too, there was the feeling of new 
beginnings, entered upon with enthusiasm. 
] visited classes all morning, mostly in the 
primary department, as the older pupils 
were having examinations. I was inter- 
ested in the preschool class, the first one 
the school has had, for, until recently, the 
age of admission was seven. 

I was invited to lunch at the school, and 
enjoyed meeting Mrs. Hage, the Principal 
of the oral department. The atmosphere of 

(Continued on page 568) 
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OOD day to you, Kind Readers: . 
+ Our great and glorious summer 

vacation got itself over in about 
two days, as usual, and here we all are, 
back at school, and, to our annual sur- 
prise, glad to be back. 

And will be glad to see that first pay 
check ? 

At our school, as at yours, some of our 
best teacher and pupil friends are missing. 
Miss B—— has retired. No longer will we 
appeal to her to settle this point or that one 
in her pleasant tolerant way. No longer 


family, and we hope that when said family 
begins to talk there won’t be any nasality 
or lisping or imperfect ch’s to be found 
therein. 

As for the graduates class of last June, 
we'll be thinking of them and wanting the 
best for them, but we won’t have time to 
miss them, for our graduates come back 
visiting so often we hardly turn around 
without seeing them. There are some fine 
boys and girls in that class. We hope the 
hearing world is kind to them. 





will we pour out our teaching troubles in Mr. Q—— has left to be a superinten- 
her experienced ears, nor have the benefit dent. We will clap for all his speeches and 
of her advice—ad- hope his __ political 
vice that we couldn't September party wins. 


find in any text 
book. For alas! the 
folks who write the 
text books seldom 
have the rich experi- 
ence back of them 
that Miss B—— 
had. Nothing could 
surprise her. Noth- 
ing could daunt her. 
and she had a firm 
belief that every- 
body was pretty 
nice. The place 
doesn’t seem the 
same without her. 
Miss T—— has 
resigned to get mar- 
ried. We wish her 
luck. Mrs. Z—— 
resigned to have a 


Trees, with your shiny new leaves that still 
grow, 

It is September, now, didn’t you know? 

Soon your lace roofs will turn yellow and 
brown. 

Soon autumn winds will be blowing them 
down. 


Birds, that still race through the cool fra- 
grant air, 

Don’t you hear stirrings of fall everywhere? 

Don’t you know soon you will travel away? 

Some of your sky friends went southward 
today. 


Flowers, in red and gold rows, seven deep, 

Don’t you know soon you will droop down 
and sleep? 

All the gay borders and beautiful lawn 

Will turn gray and dreary and dull when 
you’re gone. 


This month is taking the summer away, 

And taking you, too, but it’s lovely, today. 

When big purple butterflies flutter quite 
near, 

And green trees and flowers and birds are 
still here. 


And now for you 
we wish the happiest 
year you have ever 
had, with interesting 
children, under- 
standing _ principal. 
and a wise super- 
intendent. (Oh, and 
if there’s any chance 
of your getting a 
salary increase we 
wish that for you, 
too. The 


here are slim. Prac- 


chances 


tically non-existent. ) 

But teaching is 
fun, if you like it, 
and you do. So do 
we. And we like to 
see the results. 
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Learning to Take Responsibility 


The principal and I came back to school 
on the same suburban train with Mary 
Grace Dean and her mother. Mary Grace 
was in my class four years ago. Now she is 
an advanced pupil and a satisfactory stu- 
dent. But her mother was very much upset. 

“Mary Grace has no sense of responsibil- 
ity,” Mrs. Dean told us. “Somebody has to 
stand by, always, and see that she does the 
things she is supposed to do. Then she does 
them well enough. But never on her own!” 

“Why, what makes you say that, Mrs. 
Dean?” the principal asked. 

“Well, just today her tennis racket and 
new sweater and sports skirt were packed 
in the bags, but she wanted to wear them to 
play tennis with the young people next 
door. I told her to be sure to put them in 
the suit case again, as soon as she finished 
playing. But she just dumped them in a 
corner of her bedroom, and they were for- 
gotten. Now she is fussing about them and 
wants me to send them as soon as I get 
home.” 

“T wouldn’t do that,” the principal ad- 
vised. “If Mary has to do without them 
till the end of the month, when she comes 
home for the week end, the lesson her own 
carelessness has taught her will do more for 
Mary than anything you or I could tell 
her.” 

“I suppose you're right,” Mrs. Dean 
sighed, “and it will be a big nuisance to 
send them, but still—a whole month—Mary 
Grace loves to play tennis—” 

The principal smiled, and I didn’t won- 
der any more why Mary Grace is irrespon- 
sible, but Mrs. Dean went right on. 

“It’s the same way with everything. Yes- 
terday afternoon I had to go to a funeral, 
and I left Mary Grace in charge of the 
house and her little sister. I told Mary 
Grace not to let the baby have any candy, 
and to see that she got her nap, and not to 
leave the house or porch. She obeyed all 
this perfectly. But I never thought to tell 
her that if a shower came up she must close 
the windows. She’s seen me do that all 
summer. Evidently it never occurred to 
her. We had a thunderstorm and the rain 
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poured in the living room windows and 
ruined the new chairs. Splattered the new 
wall paper! I declare I don’t see why she 
hasn’t learned to do a little thinking, even 
if she is deaf! She’s been in school nine 
years!” 

“Home and school must work together, 
Mrs. Dean,” the principal said calmly. “A 
sense of responsibility is even harder for 
a deaf child to acquire than it is for a hear- 
ing child, because language difficulties make 
it easier for a deaf child to lean on those 
around him, easier for them to help him 
than to let him help himself. But still we 
must all work toward that end—” 

“Of course! I do try. But it’s the same 
with everything. Cooking, for instance! 
Mary Grace cooks very nicely when I am 
right there with her. She is taking cooking 
at school, and you have good teachers. But 
yesterday when the beans were cooking and 
she was on the back porch reading I was 
called to the telephone upstairs. She sat 
there reading and the beans burned black! 
Didn’t she even smell them? She knew they 
were on the stove. Because I didn’t tell her 
to look at the beans it never occurred to 
her that she was partly responsible for the 
family dinner. If you would only advise 
me—tell me something—” 

“I did. I told you not to send on to 
Mary Grace those treasures she promised 
to pack and didn’t.” 

“Oh, yes! Well, I'll do as you say, 
though it does seem drastic—” 

Just then a quiet little man across the 
aisle stood up and lifted his hat. 

“Excuse me, Mrs. S-——,” he said to the 
principal. “You won’t remember me, but 
| am Thomas Ferguson’s uncle. I met you 
when he was in school. I’m on my way to 
your school now, to see the superintendent 
about another job for Thomas. I’ve had 
him working with me, you know. I have a 
little hardware store in M—Town. But he 
just can’t get along there. He has a good 
sense of order, keeps all the nails and their 
sizes in his head, keeps them in the right 
places, and he never takes any money— 
nothing like that. But I can’t ever be sure, 
if I have to leave the store, that he will stay 
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right there till I get back. Time after time 
he goes off, too, or fools ’round with the 
boys across the street. I can’t be too hard 
on him. He’s deaf. But I’ve got to have 
someone I can depend on. So I thought 
maybe your superintendent could help me 
get other work for Thomas.” 

“School for Deaf,” the conductor yelled, 
and the train stopped. We all got off and 
Mrs. Dean and Thomas’s uncle went their 
separate ways temporarily. 

“Let’s get away fast, so you can have a 
moment to breathe,” I whispered to the 
principal, and we hurried out of the station. 
But we didn’t have long to enjoy silence. 
A car stopped. It was Mr. T——, one of 
our nicest, most generous parents. “Get in, 
ladies, I’ll run you up to school,” he offered, 
and we climbed in perforce. “Oh, Mrs. 
S——..” he began hastily, “I’m so glad to 
have this chance to see you. Won't you 
come over to the house this evening and 
talk to Martin? I'll come for you when- 
ever you say. He’s driving us crazy. De- 
termined to get married, now he’s gradu- 
ated. No job. No money. Neither has the 
Haines girl. Both of ’em partially deaf. 
But he won’t listen to us. Just expects us to 
let the two of them settle down and live 
with us! We thought maybe if you’d talk 
to him—explain—” 

“This is surely your lucky day!” I told 
the principal when we were safe in school 
at last. “I’m shivering, for I expect we'll 
get repercussions at the next teachers’ meet- 
ing.” 

“You will,” the principal said grimly, 
and we did. 


Repercussions and Ideas 


The principal told us about the three par- 
ents, and their protests, and then she de- 
manded, “Where have we failed? Oh, I 
know we aren’t the only ones to blame. 
But we can’t excuse ourselves that way. 
What have we been doing with these chil- 
dren, that we haven’t taught them to think? 
Now I want you all to be frank, and of 
course you won't be if you have to talk 
out loud. You'll be afraid of making some- 
body mad, or hurting some one’s feelings. 
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So I have these slips of paper, and you can 
write your criticisms and suggestions. Dis. 
guise your writing or print if you like. 
And don’t sign your names. I won't be con- 
cerned with all that. We want ideas.” 

The slips of paper were passed and we 
scribbled obediently. Then they were col- 
lected and the new clerk, who does not 
know our writing, read them aloud. 

“We do too much for the children,” the 
first slip read. “I admit that I am guilty. 
When the smallest boy is keeping us wait- 
ing because he can’t fasten his overshoes, 
I rush up and fasten them for him because 
I want to hurry outdoors with the class. 
And when somebody asks me if this prob- 
lem is ‘add or subtract’ I’m even guilty of 
telling him ‘add’ sometimes, when the first 
bell rings, and he hasn’t finished half the 
page. When Teddy forgets his combina- 
tions I correct him and let him stay in the 
arithmetic game instead of putting him out 
to learn those combinations by his own 
efforts. You see, if I put him out it spoils 
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the game! 


Responsibility May Be Pleasant 


Everybody laughed. Then another slip 
was opened. “We give our deaf children 
the wrong idea of responsibility. They get 
the idea that accepting responsibility is 
something hard they have to do. Some- 
times it is pleasant, like taking charge of a 
game, or carrying the books to the office, 
or buying the cake for a party. I think we 
should teach the word ‘responsible’ sooner, 
and gradually build up its meanings. 
We'll have to create situations. There won’t 
be enough, in school hours. But any child 
can soon learn that he is responsible for 
his own conduct, his own lessons.” 

“We ought to begin with the very small- 
est children,” another paper. suggested. 
“The child who of his own accord gets the 
mop and cleans the floor where the chalk 
is spilled should have high praise. The 
youngster who rushes out for a glass of 
water when another child gets hiccups is 
learning to think. He deserves a pat on the 
back. The child who forgets the paper on 
which homework is to be written, but 
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brings in his homework neatly written on 
a page torn from tablet or notebook should 
be commended. He has understood that he 
has the responsibility for his own home- 
work.” 

The clerk opened another paper. 

“Because deaf children are more prone 
to let others make decisions for them they 
should be forced, if necessary, to make de- 
cisions for themselves. Playing with other 
children is one way to gain the ability. Let 
them fight their own battles and settle their 
own quarrels outdoors on the playground. 
Let them choose the books they want to 
read, during library periods. Let them in- 
vite their special guests to their parties, in- 
stead of our practically forcing them to in- 
vite their own classmates, as we do. Let 
them choose the refreshments for their par- 
ties, and the games they want to play, and 
the favors, too.” 

“That’s good, provided they have money 
enough!” our wisecracking teacher com- 
mented. “Trouble is, the children in my 
class whose parents are on relief always 
want to buy three kinds of ice cream and 
four kinds of cake!” 

“But of course this is a good time for 
them to learn that so much money allows 
only so much food,” the principal said, and 
we all hastily agreed with her. The clerk 
opened another suggestion. 

“In my opinion, the best way to teach a 
child self reliance is through money,” this 
paper said. “Instead of doling out the 
money for movies, candy, soda, and so on, 
we ought to give each child so much money 
a week. When that is spent, he should 
have no more till next week. His allow- 
ance would depend on how much money he 
had in the school safe. Parents should be 
asked to cooperate. A child who has a 
regular weekly allowance has to make plen- 
ty of decisions about the way he spends it. 
Can’t help it. That child will have the 
chance to learn that if he wants to go to 
the circus next week he'll have to save a 
little from this week’s allowance as well as 
next week’s. He’s learning a valuable les- 
son, putting something by for later needs.” 
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“Shop is the best place for lessons in 
responsibility,” another suggested. “The 
girl who has paid for cloth for her dress will 
be careful how she cuts it out. The boy 
who pays for material for his book case 
will take pains to make a good book case.” 

“Morning Assemblies are one place 
where a child can learn self reliance,” an- 
other paper said. “At our Assemblies the 
teachers do too much, because we want 
good programs. We could do with clumsier 
programs if the pupils were learning to de- 
pend on themselves by managing them.” 


Teachers Chaperon Too Much 


““We teachers do too much chaperoning,” 
another paper said. “Of course, on school 
trips a teacher must go along, but the older 
children ought to do more planning of the 
trip. They should collect money for car- 
fares, etc. They should practice on the 
proper things to say to those we meet, talk 
about what we will do at the various places 
visited. And each pupil should have a 
thorough understanding that he is respon- 
sible for his own good behavior on the 
trip. Sometimes the children get away 
with murder, when the teacher in charge 
can’t watch them, for a moment.” 

We laughed again, though some of us 
objected. “Our children are very well be- 
haved on trips,” somebody protested. “At 
least they are whenever I am looking.” 
She laughed herself as she realized the joke 
was on her. 

“Well, here’s one more paper,” the clerk 
said. It’s a funny one, too. “This morn- 
ing I sent eleven-year-old Freddy to the 
corner bakery for a dozen ginger cookies 
to treat the class. I gave him a dollar, as 
I had no change, and the baker is used to 
our deaf children. Well, Freddy came back 
with a fifty cent chocolate cake instead of 
the twenty cent cookies, and explained that 
Margaretta didn’t like ginger cakes. Do 
you think Freddy needs more lessons in 
self reliance? Or what?” 

Even the principal forgot her worries for 
a moment and joined in the laugh. “But 
while all these suggestions are good,” she 
urged, “I beg every teacher, this new term, 
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to be constantly on the watch for oppor- 
tunities that help the children depend on 
themselves. We need more and more of 
them. We'll try to get the parents to co- 
operate, and put over a special campaign 
for self reliance.” 

“And then, pretty soon we'll wonder why 
the children are getting so headstrong and 
unruly,” the wise cracking teacher re- 
minded us. 

“Yes, deaf and partly deaf children need 
especially lessons in cooperation, class 
spirit, playing the game, sportsmanship,” 
the teacher who does the worrying for the 
school began to protest. “I’m afraid—” 

“Of course,” the principal agreed, “but 
we'll meet that difficulty, too, when it comes 
up. Just now we’re going to concentrate on 
independence.” 


Teacher Test IX 3V. V. 431243 X.Q. 


How are your powers of deduction? 


Yr 
4 


Miss Dulcie Peers came back to school, 
with Mr. Ford carrying two suitcases for 
her, and Mr. Tompkins carrying her tennis 
racket, golf sticks, raincoat, magazines, etc. 

1. Does this mean that Mr. Ford and 

Mr. Tompkins like each other? 

2. Do they like to carry things? 

3. Do they like Miss Dulcie? 

4. Or are they just polite? 

Answer: They are just polite. 


II 


Mr. Saunders came back with a bag all 
pasted over with foreign labels—from Mex- 
ico, Lima, Buenos Aires and Montevideo. 

1. Does this mean Mr. Saunders went 

to all those places? 

2. Did he get the wrong suitcase by 

mistake ? 

3. Did he borrow somebody else’s suit- 

case? 

Answer: He borrowed somebody else’s 
suitcase. His is all worn out. 


Ill 


Miss Lena Franklin arrived with an arm- 
load of ponderous text books. 
1. Does this mean Lena went to college 
last summer? 
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2. Does she like to read? 

3. Will she go to college this term? 

Answer: Yes, she will go to college this 
term. Everybody will. It is required. 

IV 

Mrs. Blake drew up in a big, handsome, 
new car. 

1. Does this mean her husband struck 

it rich? 

2. Has he a government job? 

3. Did somebody die and leave her 

money ? 

4. Did she borrcw the car? 

Answer: No, she won it in the American 
Legion Contest in August. Now she is 
wondering whether to turn it in for a 
cheaper car or take pals to school every 
day to help keep this expensive model. 


Little Billy Burkins came back with a 
sling shot, a water gun, a package of sneeze 
powder, and a few other treasures of simi- 
lar nature. 

1. Does this mean that Billy will start 

things? 

2. Will there be plenty of trouble? 

3. Will the housemother who unpacks 

get the things first if she can? 

4, Are there pretty fair chances that she 

won't get them? 

Answer: Yes. 

VI 

The school cook brought back some new 
recipes. 

1. Does this mean that she will serve 

some new dishes? 

2. Did she study Home Economics last 

summer ? 

3. Is she worried about keeping her 

job? 

Answer: No, of course not. She got those 
recipes to save till she is retired, and can 
cook for herself. 


The First Day in a School for Deaf 


“Well, I’ve come for your class, Mrs. 
X »” said the principal. “I'll bring 
your new class to you in a few moments. 
Come on, children. You're going to be 
promoted. Say good-bye to Mrs. X——.” 

There was a sudden rush to the door. 
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Oscar and Bernard knocked each other 
down in their mutual desire to be first in 
line. William came up to his teacher and 
extended a grimy paw, and some of the 
other children followed his example. But 
Elinora flung her arms around Mrs. X——— 
and gave her a hug before she followed the 
rest, and Peter came back, just as the door 
was closing. “Good-bye. I like you. You 
are a kind woman.” 

Then he, too, turned and scampered 
after his classmates, and teacher tried to 
swallow the lump in her throat. 

“Silly!” she declared to the desks and 
chairs. “Of course it’s natural for them to 
be in a hurry to see their new teacher. | 
was the same way, at their age. But they 
were such lovable kids, and so bright. And 
having them two years — the first class | 
ever had two years — I’m going to miss 
them frightfully. O, well! That’s teaching!” 

Not that she would hold them back. Of 
course not. She was glad they had learned 
the work. She had had a hard enough time 
helping some of those children learn, es- 
pecially Oscar, who never learned anything 
if he could help it, except baseball. Oscar 
was a generous child, though. That time 
he got a little box from home and brought 
all the marshmallows to Mrs. X——— with- 
out even opening them, because he knew 
she liked marshmallows. . 

Well, they were all gone eee! Didn't 
the school room look big? And it always 
seemed too small when they were playing 
games. 

Even the principal had said they didn’t 
get a class like that more than once in ten 
years. The children had been wonderful 
with visitors. Bright, friendly, talkative . 
they said this new class was older .. . 
slower. .. . 

O, well! 

Then the door opened and the new class 
filed in, solemnly. There was no running. 
Every child sat down quietly, and imme- 
diately assumed a sphinx-like appearance. 
Twenty -four eyes followed Mrs. X ’s 
every movement. Twenty-four feet stayed 
put, instead of wandering over chair rungs 
or exploring surrounding territory. Twen- 
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ty-four hands stayed in laps, instead of 
trespassing on neighbors’ chairs. Faces 
were noncommittal. 

“Not a bit like my other class,” their new 
teacher concluded. “Of course they are 
older . . . I already was told that .. . 
Bee ai 

Well, Mrs. X was experienced. She 
started right in teaching her name, and 
getting the children io tell theirs. Grimly the 
children complied. Hastily they dropped 
on their chairs again and became statues. 

“They are shy! That’s what’s the mat- 
ter,” their teacher said at last. “And I’m 
shy, too. I’m always shy with a new class! 
We'll just have to make friends.” 

So she tried. She tried encouragingly, 
then desperately. She showed some pic- 
ture postcards she had brought back from 
Alaska. “Maybe they'll ask questions,” she 
hoped. 

Nary a question. The cards were passed 
in dead silence, collected by the last child 
and gravely handed back. 

Well, maybe a game would help. The 
teacher racked her brains for the liveliest 
lip reading game she knew. It might have 
been a funeral, as far as any liveliness was 
concerned. Or pleasure. Each pupil did 
what was required and fled to the safety 
of his chair. 

This was awful. She tried asking the 
pupils questions about their homes, their 
vacations. All that happened was that the 
fat girl on the end burst into tears, and 
collapsed in a moist handkerchief, till her 
comrades sternly bade her stop, and she 
winked back her tears and became a statue 
again. 

“Did that other class spoil me, make me 
lose my touch? Isn’t there any way I can 
make a contact?” Mrs. X was really 
worried now. A class so unresponsive as 
this seemed would be very difficult. 

She looked at the youngsters. 
stared back, calmly, watchfully. 
went by. Then another. 

Suddenly one of the boys strode up and 
put something in her hand. It was a pic- 


ture of a dog. “My dog, Bob,” he said. 


(Continued on page 564) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Anniversary 


AST month, August, was a double 
L anniversary for the “roundabout” 

letters exchanged among parents who 
are members of the Volta Bureau’s Corre- 
spondence Club. It was on August 25, 
1933, that the first roundabout was started 
from Washington and mailed to eight 
“hand picked” parents in New Jersey, 
Michigan, Iowa, Nebraska, California, 
North Carolina, and Vancouver, B. C. Of 
the original eight, five are still active round- 
abouters, and two others are still Associa- 
tion members, although they no longer par- 
ticipate in the correspondence. 

When the letters were begun, there was 
no thought of publication. The idea was 
simply to encourage the parents to face 
their problems and do something about 
them. But as the mothers and fathers pro- 
ceeded to “do something,” the letters grew 
so very interesting they were simply too 
good to keep. So, in the Vota REVIEW 
for August, 1934, the department, “The 
Parents Talk It Over,” was launched. It 
appeared intermittently for a time, but 
during the past four years it has been a 
regular monthly feature. 

The roundabouts now number fifteen, 
and there are so many letters that extracts 
from each group are published only about 
once a year. The following selections are 
from Groups 1, 10 and 15, and they were 
chosen because they present a variety of 
problems, with children of different ages 
and different degrees of hearing loss. 


—H. M. 


Building a Vocabulary 


Mary is six years old, and partially deaf. 
She has some speech, which has been im- 
proved with training. She is not yet in 
school. 

I had looked forward to my first rounda- 
bout with a great deal of anticipation, but 
never dreamed it would be as interesting 
as I found it to be. We were not sure of 


Mary’s partial deafness until she was four 
and a half. There were two reasons for 
this. First, she was our first baby, and when 
we noticed her slowness in talking. every- 
one said, “Oh, she is just slow to talk.” 
Second, her independence, combined with 
her excellent reasoning power and alertness, 
made the doctors (and us too) think she 
had normal hearing, but was just inatten- 
tive. Finally we took her to a specialist 
who, after hearing her history, said there 
was no doubt that she had been very hard 
of hearing since birth, and had _ simply 
learned to read the lips without our know- 
ing it. He advised placing her in a state 
school, which is quite a distance from here. 
When I asked him what I could do to help 
her, he replied, “Nothing.” 

Even though I was determined to keep 
my little girl, and to “show” the doctor, I 
did not know where or how to begin. This 
was my first experience with a deaf child. 
I explained Mary’s trouble to all my friends 
and everyone wanted to cooperate. They 
told me of their acquaintances who were 
deaf, and of their experiences. I collected 
books and books, primers, pre-primers, 
first grade readers, bird and flower books, 
coloring books, and just everything to help 
a child build up his vocabulary. Hers, at 
four and a half, was extremely limited. 


A Blackboard Helps 


Mary had little desire to talk. I could 
tell her a word over and over for three or 
four days before she could remember it, 
and even then it was hard to understand 
her. Then one morning last winter, re- 
membering her great curiosity, I printed a 
word on the blackboard which hangs in 
our kitchen. The first thing she said when 
she entcred the kitchen was, “What is 
that?” I told her the word, explained it, 
and drew a picture in my own crude way. 
This delighted her, and she demanded 
more. But I wouldn’t give her another 
word until after her lunch, thus keeping 
up her curiosity and interest. Gradually, 
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MARY, SIX, AND HER YOUNGER BROTHER, WHO HAS NORMAL HEARING 


I gave her more words, and soon she was 
matching words and pictures in her books. 
The pictures with words or sentences un- 
der them—many coloring books are like 
that—made her curious to know what the 
words said about the children in the pic- 
tures. 


Learning Words “*By Ear” 


I tried to teach her nursery rhymes by 
singing them in her ear, but had no suc- 
cess. Last winter, | began teaching her a 
little prayer when she went to bed. I 
taught it word by word, and spent several 
nights on each line. It was the first thing 
she was able to memorize. Next we tried 
the little songs they sing in Sunday School. 
(By the way, she counts the days until 
Sunday.) And two weeks ago, on Chil- 
dren’s Day, she got up on the pulpit and 
recited a little piece. I don’t imagine any- 
one understood half she said, but the 
“hand” she got made us so happy. I doubt 
that she is absorbing much religion, but 
she has the companionship of other chil- 
dren. 

Last week Mary entertained twelve little 
boys and girls at her sixth birthday party. 


She is a leader and a very efficient hostess, 
intent on seeing everyone have a good time. 
All her playmates have normal hearing, 
and to watch her play, no one would know 
of her handicap. We live on a little farm 
just outside of a small town, but Mary is 
invited to play with many of the children 
in town. Myles, Jr., who was three this 
month, and has normal hearing, has helped 
Mary a great deal with her speech. Ever 
since he was born, she has been a big sister 
to him and assisted me in many ways. 

We expect to send Mary to public school 
in September. After seeing the improve- 
ment she made last winter I feel that she 
can get along very nicely in the first two or 
three grades. If she begins to fall behind, 
we will send her away to school. I never 
forced Mary to study and we did not have 
regular hours. I collected several old prim- 
ers and first grade books which illustrated 
sounds of letters. For instance, a picture 
of a cat and dog fighting with /-f-/-f under 
the picture. A dog eating a bone says 
r-r-r-r. The baby calf says n-n-n-n. I don’t 
know how I would have taught Mary Lou 
the sounds without these books. This meth- 
od of teaching, which was discarded by 
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our public schools many years ago, is 
again gaining favor over the “picture- 
word” method. I was given a book, “Cor- 
recting Speech Defects,” but found it too 
advanced for a little child, or perhaps I 
didn’t use it in the right way. 

Last winter Mary used to beg me to play 
school with her. So if it was at all possible 
I stopped my work and we played school. 
At the first sign of boredom or inattention 
I went back to my work. In that way she 
never tired or lost interest. She likes lit- 
tle stories that repeat phrases, like the 
Gingerbread Boy and The Boy and the 
Goat. I hear her repeating the lines when 
she is playing, using the same expression 
that I use when I read them close to her 
ear. 


Learning Numbers 


She learned numbers in this way: I past- 
ed one month of an old calendar in the 
bottom of a hosiery box. The sheet hap- 
pened to be just that size. Then I cut out 
the red numbers—Sundays and holidays— 
from different months, until I had all from 
one to thirty-one. These I pasted on card- 
boards to make them durable. Mary 
played “lotto” by herself, placing each 
number on its mate in the box. The cover 
kept the numbers in the box when not in 
use. 

Every week we see an improvement in 
Mary’s speech and understanding, though 
not in her hearing. I have tried many 
schemes. Some work and some don’t. But 
I am only too glad to pass on some of the 
little tricks which worked for me. 

Mrs. M. J. S., PENNSYLVANIA. 


When Doctors Disagree 


Charles is six. He was called a problem 
child until it was discovered that there was 
an obstruction in the ear canal. He has 
about 50% hearing. He will attend a school 
for the deaf this fall. 

We went the usual round of doctors with 
Charles before we learned he was deaf. 
One physician, Dr. Q., said Charles was a 
problem child, and that all he needed was 
discipline and the companionship of other 
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children. He suggested nursery school, but 
after three days there, the nurse said she 
was sure something was wrong, and sug. 
gested a specialist. We took him to another 
doctor, who tested Charles’ hearing with a 
tuning fork, and said he heard but not per- 
fectly, and that she would find out about 
a reliable otologist. There was a long de. 
lay, during which we visited other doctors 
who told us nothing. Finally we went to 
Dr. Hughson’s clinic at Abingdon, Pa, 
X-rays were taken of Charles’ head, and it 
was disclosed that there was a small bead 
in the left canal. He had had a peculiar 
head motion, rolling his head from side to 
side whenever he lay down. After the bead 
was removed, he stopped this, although at 
times he still does it, but rather as if from 
force of habit. The week after the bead was 
removed, we saw a great change in Charles, 
He became much quieter, would listen to 
reason, and began to try to talk. Prior to 
this time, he said only a few words, but 
since then he has made great strides in 
speech. He now says parts of words, but 
leaves out unaccented syllables. Imperfect 
as his speech is, it is a great thrill to hear 
him try new words. Whereas a year ago 
he would point to objects, or pull my dress 
for attention, he uses his voice now, and 
shouts a lusty, “Hey, c'mon, Mamma!” He 
does not talk in sentences, but will put 
words together to some extent. 

Dr. Hughson’s test shows a 40% loss in 
the right ear and a 45% loss in the left. 
Since December he has neither lost nor 
gained any hearing, but Dr. Hughson ree- 
ommends that he be placed in a school for 
the deaf for early training. After he has 
mastered lip reading and had some speech 
training with a hearing aid it may be pos- 
sible for him to go to public school. 

It is quite evident that he hears, as he 
responds when I call to him, but his deaf- 
ness is probably congenital and inherited, 
for we have deafness on my mother’s side 
of the family. Three of my mother’s un- 
cles, and a great uncle, were deaf. 

Charles will be admitted to the New Jer- 
sey School in the fall. 

Mrs. C. C., New Jersey. 
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Likes the Day School Best 


Donald was one of the “original round- 
about children.” He is now eleven, and in 
aday school. He has very little hearing. 

Perhaps I did not make it plain what I 
meant when I said there were fewer tan- 
trums since Don started to day school. 
The routine at a boarding school is planned 
for large groups of children, and just for 
the children, while at home the other men- 
bers of the family have to be considered. 
The bath hour, for instance, at school falls 
into a regular routine; but at home I could 
not always arrange Don’s bath at the same 
time, and he had to learn to be considerate 
about the rights of others. At first, there 
would be conflict all along about doing 
things at different times and in different 
ways from the way they were done at 
school. Now since he has adjusted himself 
to the day school, he fits into the family 
group. The unavoidable interruptions to 
routine that occur in a family group have 
to be understood by the deaf child, and he 
has to learn to adjust to them. Now I can 
arrange a routine that considers the whole 
family, and it is better for Don, too. 

Then he has so many more experiences. 
For instance, last week he watched a well 
being drilled, and a new two-car bridge 
being built. He has learned to ride a bi- 
cycle even on these busy roads. He goes 
fishing with his father, and yesterday he 
caught three fish, cleaned them, and we had 
them for dinner. 

At the farm last summer, he learned to 
milk; and he helped deliver feed. He 
would forego eating or sleeping to ride in 
the truck. 

Mrs. M. C., New Jersey. 


The Runaway Who Was Cured 


Jimmy is five years old. He has just 
started in a preschool day class for the deaf. 

What an interesting group of letters! 
They reached me at a very opportune time. 
Jimmy started to school on the 4th, and I 
was feeling rather lost. My entire summer 
was ruined because I was thinking about 
the problem of getting Jimmy started to 
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the day school, which is some distance 
from our home. How needlessly I worried! 
I expected tears and scenes and difficulties; 
but there was not one tear shed, and his 
teacher says Jimmy is very good and very 
cooperative. 

We visited the school last year, and he 
evidently remembered it, for when I took 
him the first day he waved good-bye as 
soon as we were in the kindergarten. He 
can’t wait to get started in the morning, 
and is very restless and unhappy on Sat- 
urday and Sunday. He leaves with his dad- 
dy at 8 A.M., and a student transportation 
bus picks him up at his daddy’s garage at 
8:30. Getting him home is a problem. I 
take the street car down to the garage, 
where the bus leaves him at 3:30. Jimmy 
wants to stay and come home with his 
daddy, and when I finally get him on the 
car, he wants to come home alone. 

Our school is on the fourth floor of a 
high school building. The children play 
on the roof. They use elevators to get up 
to the fourth floor in the morning. 

We have no organization of parents. An 
attempt was made some time ago, but the 
parents were too dependent on the teachers, 
and it was a burden to the teachers. 

Mrs. T., I had the same problem about 
Jimmy’s running away. He would be out 
of the yard at the blink of an eyelash. 
Spanking was useless, and so was every- 
thing else. That was about a year ago. 
Then I remembered the old theory, “Re- 
late the punishment to the crime.” Each 
time he went out, I brought him home and 
put him on the davenport. I kept him there 
for 10 or 15 minutes. If he got off, I put 
him back. He soon learned that when I 
put him there he had to stay, and he is such 
a busy little man he hates to sit still. It 
was not long before he decided to stay at 
home, and this past summer he did not 
run away once. In fact, when a little girl 
about two and a half moved in across the 
street, and began to run away, Jimmy no- 
ticed her, and if he was on the porch and 
saw her, he would shake his finger at her 
and motion for her to go back. 


Mrs. F. A., Wisconsin. 
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Comparison of Sentence Structure of 


Deaf and Hearing Children-ll 


A Report by Fritz and Grace Moore HEIDER 


(Continued from August) 


Note: This paper is based on material published in detail as a Psychological Monograph by 


the Research Department of the Clarke School for the Deaf. 
232, Psychological Review Company, Princeton, New Jersey, 1940.) 


(Cf. Psychological Monographs, No. 
Complete references are given 


in the monograph and no bibliography is included in this paper. 


Quantitative Comparisons 


(Continued ) 


6. Frequency with which different kinds of 
subordinate clauses are used: 


E HAVE seen that the deaf use 
the subordinate clause on _ the 
whole less than the hearing. The 


next question is whether, when they use it 
at all, they use the same kinds in the same 
proportions as the hearing. In our ma- 
terial there are seven kinds of subordi- 
nate clauses that make up 95 per cent 
of all the clauses used. Twenty-four other 
forms occur, but each so rarely that it can- 
not be treated separately for statistical 
study. The seven principal forms that were 


employed in telling the story were: tem- 
poral clauses, place clauses, causal clauses, 
relative clauses, object clauses introduced 
by that (whether the connective was used 
or only implied), object clauses introduced 
by if (or, in a few cases, whether), and the 
interrogative in indirect discourse. Table 
IV gives the ratio, per thousand, of each 
of these classes to the total number of 
clauses for deaf and hearing children of 
different ages. Figures II and III present 
these ratios graphically. 

We see, as we would expect, that most of 
the curves rise with age. Older children 
use more of almost all kinds of subordina- 
tion than younger ones. The only marked 
exception to this rule is the object clause 


TaBLE I1V.—NumBeER, PER THOUSAND CLAUSES, OF EACH KIND OF SUBORDINATE 
CLAUSE, FOR DEAF AND HEARING CHILDREN OF DIFFERENT AGES 


Average 
Ages 8 i (Sp 2 13 144 #1 «216 «217 Total 
Kinds of Clause 
Hearing 
Time 45.2 44.0 53.2 67.0 55.2 63.1 60.8 57.0 
Obj. (That) 18.9 26.3 24.7 26.2 30.3 33.9 35.6 29.1 
Obj. (If) 18.9 22.0 199 188 22.2 15.0 16.5 18.5 
Rel. 82 90 126 16.7 212 21.9 25.2 ee 
Obj. (Int.) . 44 67 65 94 109 13.3 8.7 a. 
Place 19 35 45 45 40 68 4.7 4.65 
Cause G2 B4°4R4 26 29 1... — AR 
Others - SS Give 4 «8a 622 Bo we lh UU CUR 
Deaf 
Time 5.62 2.8 10.5 10.4 13.7 12.5 12.4 .10.9 
Obj. (That) - .. a. 337 249 40.3 52.8 45.7 42.1 49.0 44.5 
Obj. (If) SR 
Rel. - Bo! > a eae . BS 380 86 53100 5&7 
Obj. (Int.) 9.62 14 88 9.7 11.4 10.5 14.7 10.0 
Place 8 .. 23 39 43 23 
Se tl tC [| RU a 2 es ae 
Oe sl et lO OS ETC 
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with if, which decreases irregularly with 
age for the hearing, and shows no signifi- 
cant gain for the deaf. We see also that 
there are two forms, the causal clause and 
the object clause with that which the deaf 
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eral subordination ratio is the result of dif- 
ferences in the remaining four forms and 
the unclassified form, and that in the use 
of these forms the difference is still greater 
than that of the general subordination ratio. 
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use more than the hearing; one form name- 


ly, the interrogative in indirect discourse, 
which they use with about the same fre- 
quency. This means that the difference be- 
tween the deaf and the hearing in the gen- 


The greatest difference that we find is in 
the use of the temporal clause. For hearing 
children it is the form most frequently used, 
making up more than one third (38%) of 
all verbs in subordinate clauses. For the 
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deaf, it makes up only 12% of the total 
number of subordinate clauses. On the 
other hand, the object clause with that is 
the most important subordinate form for 
the deaf, making up almost half of their 
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Quantitative Analysis 
In the first comparisons presented in this 
paper, the differences between deaf and 
hearing children were such that they could 
be accounted for by the general language 
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subordinate clauses (48%) and only one 
fifth of the subordinate clauses used by the 
hearing. Table V gives ratios that show 
the relative size and direction of difference 
between deaf and hearing in the frequency 
with which the different kinds of subordi- 
nate clause are used. 
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retardation of the deaf. That is, in most 
cases the deaf children differed from hear- 
ing children just as younger children differ 
from older ones. This was true both of 
comparisons involving size of units such as 
length of sentences, and in comparisons of 
the frequency with which the single kinds 
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of structure were used. But now that we 
begin to study the finer differences, we find 
a more complicated picture. In studying the 
frequency with which the different kinds of 
subordinate clauses are used, we find that 
there are two cases in which the deaf use 
more of a given form than the hearing, al- 
though these are forms which are used 
more by older than by younger children. 
The question at once arises whether this 
means that in the use of these particular 
forms the deaf are actually more advanced 
than hearing children, as a result of special 
training that they receive in the use of lan- 
guage forms. 

In order to answer this question we must 
consider each of the kinds of subordinate 
clause that occurred in our material, and 
study the way in which it was used. By 
such an analysis we can find out: first, what 
difficulties each form involves both from the 
point of view of its structure and of the 
kind of meaning that it expresses; second, 
whether there are differences between deaf 
and hearing in the way in which they em- 
ploy a given form when they use it; third, 
what effect the use of the form has on the 
general style of the paragraphs in which it 
occurs. This analysis would show some of 
the basic differences in the way in which 
the deaf and the hearing use language. 


1. Analysis of temporal clauses and of ob- 
ject clauses with THAT: 


We shall begin by comparing two forms 
in whose use the differences between deaf 
and hearing are very great, i.e. the object 
clause with that, which makes up the larg- 
est proportion of subordinate clauses used 
by the deaf and the temporal clause, which 
is the form of subordination used most fre- 
quently by the hearing. Examples of cases 
in which the two kinds are most frequently 
used in our material are: 

Object clause with that: 

His mother said that he could have a banana. 

She saw that he was sick. 

He thought he wanted another. 

Temporal clauses: 

When he finished eating the banana he wanted 
another. 

The boy had just finished the banana when his 
stomach began to hurt. 
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TaBLeE V.—RatTios* SHOWING DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN DEAF AND HEARING IN THE USE 
OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF SUBORDINATE 
Ciauses. (Positive VALUES REPRESENT 
Cases IN WHICH A Form Is More FRE- 
QUENTLY USED BY THE HEARING: NEGATIVE 
VALUES Cases IN WHICH A Form 1s MoRE 
FREQUENTLY USED BY THE DEAF) 


.H—D Time —_.__.__________... +.68 
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Place _.........________.. +.37 
ee +.34 
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Chi, (oan). <1... —.209 
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After he had eaten one he went back to look in 
the window. 

While he was eating the third banana he be- 
came sick. 

He sat on the porch while he ate it. 

He leaned against the post until his mother 
came out. 

As she was looking at him, her eye caught sight 
of the banana peels. 

She shook her finger at him as she picked up 
the banana peels. 

Before he had finished, he began to feel sick. 

He ate one more before his stomach began to 
ache. 

As soon as he had finished one, he went back 
for another. 


In comparing these sets of examples we 
find two differences between them. In the 
object construction, the subordinate clause 
always follows the main clause. The clause 
follows the form of the simple sentence, 
subject-verb-object, and the clause which 
serves as the object of the verb is needed 
in order to make the main clause a finished 
sentence, yet the form of the whole sentence 
is such that it could be built up step by 
step as it is written. The temporal clause, 
on the other hand, in 90% of the cases in 
our material, came before the main clause 
of its sentence. This difference is probably 


*These ratios were obtained by dividing the differ- 
ence between the percentages obtained for deaf and 
for hearing by the sum of the two percentages. Posi- 
tive values are those for forms which the hearing use 
more frequently than the deaf, negative values for 
those which the deaf use more frequently than the 
hearing. 
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an important one, for it means that the 
whole sentence had to be more or less defi- 
nitely in mind from the beginning. This, 
in turn, means that there is a difference be- 
tween the two in the size of the grammatical 
unit which must be handled, a point at 
which we have already seen there is a defi- 
nite difference between deaf and hearing 
children. In this case the difference prob- 
ably goes still further, into the meanings 
expressed by the two forms. The temporal 
clause is essentially one that is used to ex- 
press a connection between two acts, often 
an overlapping of the two. By saying that 
one action occurred before, after, or while 
another was going on, it serves to bring the 
action of the story together. The object 
clause, on the other hand, deals with a 
single moment of the story, not with two. 

Another difference between the object 
clause of this kind and the temporal clause 
is that the temporal clause is used in our 
material with fourteen different connectives, 
each differing to some extent from the 
others in its meaning. The choice of con- 
nectives, therefore, involves a feeling for 
fine differences in meaning and makes the 
temporal construction something that can- 
not be learned, once for all, as the object 
form can. Thus we see that there are signifi- 
cant differences in difficulty between these 
two forms which probably help, at least, to 
account for the fact that one is used less 
than the other by the deaf. 

But we still have to answer the question, 
why, since any complex sentence is longer, 
and therefore as the age development shows, 
more difficult to handle than a simple sen- 
tence, the deaf use even a form as easy as 
the object clause with that more frequently 
than the hearing. One of five subordinate 
clauses used by the hearing fall into this 
class while one half of those used by the 
deaf do. A consideration of the way in 
which it is used gives an answer to this 
question. It is largely the clause of indirect 
discourse as it occurs in our material. Since 
our narrative included conversation it is 
natural that a good deal of quotation, in 
either direct or indirect form, is used in 
both groups. As we go through the story 
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we see that one of the most direct ways of 
telling it is to use sentences of the form, 
“He said that... .,” “She thought that 

... The hearing, who as we have seen, 
are able to handle larger language units 
than the deaf, probably have a better ap. 
preciation of the style of the paragraph as 
a whole and vary this form by using differ- 
ent kinds of expression. The deaf, who ac- 
cording to other evidence, work more near- 
ly step by step without a survey of the 
whole, naturally use this form over and over 
wherever it seems appropriate in a single 
sentence. Hence the difference in frequency 
may occur because the hearing actually in- 
hibit its use in places where the material 
suggests it. This suggestion seems the more 
probable when we consider the fact that the 
deaf also use direct quotation much more 
frequently than the hearing (three times as 
often). 

Besides the fact that the deaf use the ob- 
ject clause with that more frequently than 
the hearing, there is also a difference be- 
tween the two groups in the way in which 
they handle it. In more than half (57%) 
of all cases, the hearing omit the connec- 
tive that. Thus they say, “His mother said 
he could have a banana” even more fre- 
quently than they use the grammatically 
complete form, “His mother said that he 
could. .. .” This is apparently characteristic 
of ordinary usage.® The deaf, on the other 
hand, omitted the connective in only 21% 
of clauses of this kind. The difference is 
one that is felt in the style as involving a 
greater exactness and rigidity. The re- 
peated use of the full form involves a def- 
inite loss of cohesion in the composition. 

Thus we see that both the extent to which 
the deaf use the object clause with that, and 
the manner in which they employ it, instead 
of indicating greater maturity of style, tend 
to accentuate differences which we have al- 
ready found between compositions of deaf 
and hearing children. The frequency with 
which the deaf use this form is an indica- 


(Continued on page 564) 


5Thorndike, who made an extensive study of the 
frequency with which different forms were used, gave 
the same rating to the complete and the elliptical forms 
in indirect discourse. 
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wemsenest Teachers of Lip Reading =~ 


California 


Alameda 


Mrs. Grace T. WEDEMEYER 
1558 Santa Clara Avenue 
Phone: Alameda 6583-J 


Berkeley 

Mrs. Maup S. Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 
Beverly Hills 

Mrs. Lucetta M. Moore 
519 N. Elm Drive 
Phone: OXford 5644 

El Centro 

Mrs. Marcaret S. RADCLIFFE 
Route 2, Box 334 

San Francisco 


Miss Hitpa Marie ForscreNne 
1760 Pacific Ave., Apt. 8 
Phone: Ordway 1402 


Miss Kate Morpuy 
2975 Clay Street 
Phone: West 3800 


San Jose 


Mrs. Lituran C. Dorey 
685 S. 5th Street 
Phone: Col. 165-W 
San Mateo 


Mrs. Fern NELSON 
P. O. Box 366 
Phone: Belmont 461 


Colorado 


Denver 


Mrs. MaTHILpa W. SMITH 
329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


Delaware 


Wilmington 


Miss ALICE PooLe 
1100 W. 10th Street 


District of Columbia 


Washington 


Miss Frances H. Downes 
2311 Connecticut Avenue 
Phone: NOrth 1874 


Florida 


St. Petersburg 


Mrs. Epona W. Gust 
P. O. Box 1285 


Georgia 


Atlanta 


Miss ELizABETH KNOWLES 
1161 Peachtree Street 
Phone: Hemlock 2128-M 


Augusta 


Mrs. St. JuLIEN CuLLUM 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 2-2148 


Illinois 


Chicago 


Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Room 1120 


Indiana 


East Chicago 

Miss JAYNE SHOVER 
4819 Magoun 
Indianapolis 


Mrs. Georce B. KATZENBERGER 
1415 North La Salle Street 
Phone: Cherry 7360-W 


Kansas 


Topeka 
Miss Atta M. Lux 


1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Maryland 


Towson 


Mrs. B. B. Evans 
400 W. Joppa Road 


Frederick 


Mrs. ALsert S. BRowNn 
19 W. 3rd Street 


Massachusetts 


Boston 


New ENGLAND ScHooL oF Lip 
READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 

Miss Harriet M. Gisson 
70 Byron Avenue 
Newtonville 


Mrs. A. E. Hunt 
51 Page Road 
Phone: West Newton 0062 


Worcester 


Mrs. ArtHuR J. Younc 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Detroit 


Miss Etuet M. Co.tsy 
50 Charlotte Street 
Phone: CHerry 7316 


Ypsilanti 


Miss ANNE M. Buncer 
712 Washtenaw Avenue 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 
Miss Ipa P. Linpouist 
2545 Garfield Ave., S. 


Mrs. WituiAM F. Pascoe 
4845 France Ave., S. 


Missouri 


St. Louis 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NItTcHIE 
The Evangeline 
18th and Pine 
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New Jersey 


Jersey City 


Mrs. HEten N. Wetss 
247 Harrison Avenue 
Phone: Bergen 3-2160-R 


Newark 


Miss FLorence E. HuTMAN 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 


Paterson 


Miss SHirtey M. Wooir 
565 East 26th Street 
Phone: Armory 4-0734-J 


Tenafly 


Mrs. Inene B. Younc 
20 Westervelt Avenue 
Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J 


New York 


Albany 


Miss ExizasetH HUNTING 
270 Morton Avenue 


Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. Marcuerite G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Avenue 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Katonah 


Miss EtHet J. TuRLEY 
Phone: Katonah 171 


Mariner’s Harbor, Staten Island 


Miss Minnie B. FABREGAS 
2220 Forest Avenue 
Phone: Port Richmond 7-8497-J 


Mt. Vernon 


Miss Respecca A. McKeon 
114 Elm Avenue 
Phone: Hillcrest 4227-R 


New York City 


Miss KATHRYN ALLING 
Miss Pauttne RALLI 
342 Madison Avenue 


Mr. Frank A. TABER 
160 West 106th St. 


Directory: Teachers of Lip Reading (Cont.) 
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Port Washington, Long Island Texas 


Miss Marcaret DunN 
Falaise Estate 


Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Syracuse 
Miss ExizasetH G. DELANY 


510 Bellevue Ave. 
Phone: 5-0978 


Ohio 


Columbus 


Miss Marre K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 


Mrs. Joun E. D. Trasx 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 


Miss Marte L. Stack 
221 Doyle Avenue 
Phone: Gaspee 3652 


South Carolina 


Columbia 
Miss Lucy McCaucurin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 
Greenville 


Miss Vircinta NEVILLE 
417 East North Street 


Tennessee 


Nashville 


Miss Mary Lou TaLLMAN 
2104 Dixie Place 
Phone: 7-3975-J 


Austin 


Mrs. Max BICKLER 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 


Dallas 


Miss Louise HILLYER 
5711 Lewis Street 
Phone: 8-6329 


Houston 


Mrs. Lucitte P. Turner 
1215 Cleburne Avenue 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


San Antonio 


Miss ANNIE M. STEWARD 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Pershing 4520 


Virginia 
Lynchburg 


Miss Janie KINNIER 
601 Washington Street 
Phone: 1248-J 


Washington 


Spokane 


Mrs. Mitprep E. Stumpr 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


West Virginia 
Romney 


Mrs, Littan L. Cuurca 
Box 73 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 


Miss Marcaret J. Worcester 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








Have You A Lip Reader’s Mind? 


By FRANK A. TABER 


LL of us who are lip readers, or 
A teachers of lip readers, realize that 

some people are able to acquire a 
good command of lip reading after a rea- 
sonable amount of study and with a fair 
amount of effort. We have also seen a few 
rare souls who seemed to be natural lip 
readers. They either picked up consider- 
able skill by themselves, or learned it very 
quickly and easily in the class-room. 


Lip Reading Not a Matter of Brains 


On the other hand, we have all seen 
many people who found lip reading very 
hard indeed and were never able to get very 
far with it. We have noted that it is not 
a question of intelligence or previous edu- 
cation. Some of our finest lip readers 
have had little schooling and few educa- 
tional advantages, while some of those who 
found lip reading impossible were college 
professors or other professional men. 

This has been somewhat puzzling to 
me during the nine years I have been 
teaching lip reading. My work has been 
confined to adults and has included classes, 
both free and private, together with pri- 
vate instruction to individual pupils. It 
has been a full time job and for over five 
years I taught large classes five days a 
week and eleven months a year. So I have 
had ample opportunity to see how people 
react to lip reading instruction and I have 
done considerable thinking about the prob- 
lems involved. 

For a long time I realized that some 
pupils were not progressing and I felt 
that it was my fault. It seemed to me 
that if I could present the subject in some 
better way I could get them started and all 
would be well. With that in mind, I have 
studied all of the good text books. I have 


watched as many other teachers work as 
possible and I have tried out ideas fre- 
quently if I felt they had something of 
value. I tried to give more intensive “eye 
training,” as I felt there was a definite 
correlation between trained eyes and lip 
reading ability. I often made the state- 
ment that “A lip reader is as good as his 
eyes.” I also tried to build up a large 
visual vocabulary of familiar words and 
phrases, feeling that might be helpful. 


How Does Your Mind Work? 


But within the last few months it has 
been coming home to me that the one most 
important thing in lip reading is the mind 
and how it works. I noticed that pupils 
who had been in my classes for two or three 
years knew all of the visible speech move- 
ments. They could describe each move- 
ment if necessary and did remarkably well 
on written eye tests. At the same time 
they simply could not read lips, and the 
only remaining explanation was that their 
minds did not work right for lip reading. 

With that point settled in my own mind, 
the next thing was to find out what kind 
of minds these so-called “slow” pupils had, 
and contrast that with the minds of those 
who found lip reading reasonably easy. I 
have had the good fortune to be able to 
work privately with some of the slow ones 
this past year and have obtained a pretty 
good idea how their minds function. The 
following examples will show what I found 
out. 


Trying to Find the Trouble 


Mr. W. is a man of about 65 who held 
positions of considerable responsibility in 
the business world before he retired. He 
is very intelligent, well read and widely 
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travelled. His general health is good and 
his mind is active and alert. He had been 
in one of my classes for at least two years 
and simply could not lip read. Working 
with him privately gave me the chance | 
needed to find the cause of his trouble. 
First of all I tested his eyes to be sure that 
was not his difficulty. I gave him a writ- 
ten eye test involving all of the visible 
consonants and he did it perfectly. I then 
asked him about the movements for some 
of the common consonants. He had a com- 
plete knowledge of them. That showed me 
that he did not need further eye drill, nor 
work on the fundamental movements. So I 
gave him very simple sentences involving 
much repetition. He had considerable dif- 
ficulty with them the first time over. On 
review, his fine mind helped him and he 
got them easily. Then I tried to build up 
a visual vocabulary and started with the 
names of the members of the family: 
father, mother, brother, sister, etc. The 
first time we worked on them he got them 
fairly well and I thought they would be 
fixed in his mind. The next lesson I went 
over them again in review. I gave father, 
and he said “father.” Then I said grand- 
father, and he could not get it. I said it 
over two or three times slowly and dis- 
tinctly and he could not get it. In fact, 
he did not get it until I wrote it out for 
him. 


A Matter of Quick Association 


To me that was very revealing. He had 
just seen and gotten the word father. But 
when it was followed by the word grand- 
father, although he must have seen the 
father-ending, he could not think out what 
long word belonging to the members of the 
family ended in father. To me that showed 
that his mind cannot make the quick as- 
sociations and deductions which are the 
stuff on which lip reading is based. The 
usual lip reader would have shouted 
“grandfather” instantly, even though con- 
fused for a fraction of a second by the 
first syllable. 

When working with this same man on 
short stories I wrote out for him a rather 
complete outline. Then I told the story, 
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following that outline closely. If I told the 
story very simply and depended on the 
words I had given him he followed fairly 
well. But if I tried to change it the slight- 
est bit by adding a word or phrase, he was 
completely at sea. I worked hard with him 
for five lessons, after which I told him | 
was convinced that his mind did not work 
right for lip reading and I did not think 
he should spend more money on private 
lessons. I did urge him to keep on in 
class, however, for reasons which I shall 
state later. 


How a Pupil’s Mind Works 


Mr. R. is another interesting example. 
He is an old man, but his health is fine 
and he is active and strong. He does not 
wear glasses and his mind is alert ard 
wide awake. He has been in one of my 
classes some three years and still cannot 
read lips well. One summer he spent 
from one to three hours a day at mirror 
practice and studying the movements by 
himself, but it did not help. I discovered 
how his mind works by writing things 
out on the blackboard, especially for him. 
I found that if I abbreviate a word, even 
a very familiar word, he cannot make out 
what the word is. I wrote that a friend of 
mine in New York lived on Pk. Ave. This 
man has lived in New York many years 
and knows Park Ave. perfectly but he 
could not figure cut what Pk. meant even 
when followed by Ave., which I assume 
did not confuse him. Another time I said 
another friend lived just outside of Phila- 
del.—It took him several seconds to make 
out what that word was. It might be well 
to say my writing is large and easily 
legible, so that was not the trouble. From 
other experiences like those, I am convinced 
that his trouble lies in the fact that his 
mind does not form associations readily 
and therefore is not the right type of mind 
for a lip reader. 


Confused by Unimportant Words 


Mrs. K. is not one of my pupils, but 
came to my class as a guest and asked one 
question which showed how her mind 
works. As nearly as I could judge she is 
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only a fair lip reader and I am not sur- 
prised. In writing out the explanation 
to one of my games I wrote the word ON 
in the midst of a sentence. This lady 
came to the board, pointed to the word 
ON and asked me if the first letter in that 
word was R. Just what she thought RN 
spelled 1 could not say but I assured her 
the letter was O and let it go. My thought 
is that any person who would be confused 
by a small word like that when it appeared 
in its correct place in the middle of a 
sentence certainly has not the type of mind 
which would find lip reading easy. 


The Specialist 


Mr. J. is a different type, but equally 
interesting. He is a German butcher about 
55 years old. He is a successful business 
man and owns and manages his own 
butcher shop. He lost his hearing com- 
pletely as a result of a fall and wanted to 
learn enough lip reading to enable him to 
keep on with his business. During each 
lesson, part of the time was devoted to 
sentences based on meats, and he followed 
them very well indeed. In a very short 
time we were able to carry on a lengthy 
conversation in which I was the customer 
and he the merchant. He followed re- 
markably well during that work. But out- 
side of the realm of meat he was an ex- 
tremely difficult problem. He had no in- 
terest in fiction, or in nature, or in the 
everyday things around him. He was not 
interested enough to try to follow what 
was said about such matters. 

He has a fine mind so far as memory 
goes, and all review work went rapidly. 
If I gave him an outline for a story, he 
depended on it 100 per cent. If I changed 
one word, he was lost. Stories meant 
nothing to him anyway, and he never saw 
anything funny about them, although they 
were usually considered very funny stories 
by most people. So, in spite of his success 
in following work devoted to meat I do 
not think he would ever become a good 
general lip reader, because he would not 
take sufficient interest to follow what was 
said. He stopped the lessons after hav- 
ing had 10 and I doubt if he will ever go 
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on with them. He can lip read conversa- 
tion in his own special field, but I am 
sure that outside of that specialized realm 
he could never become proficient, because 
of his mental attitude and scanty educa- 
tional background. The limitations in his 
mental processes were not apparent in his 
own field because he was so saturated 
with that work, but the limitations were 
undoubtedly there just the same. 


The Slow, Plodding Mind 


Granted that there are many people 
whose minds make lip reading difficult for 
them, is it physically possible to work 
with them slowly and carefully and make 
good lip readers out of them? I do not 
think so. They are slow because their 
minds do not work right, and no amount 
of class or private work can change a 
slow, plodding mind into a quick, alert 
one. Their mental processes have been 
built up since infancy and cannot be 
changed on short notice. Slow, careful 
work can help them get the lesson of the 
day, but, in my opinion, it will never 
make good lip readers of them. 


What Makes a Good Lip Reader? 


Successful lip reading outside the class- 
room requires a mind that leaps ahead at 
the slightest suggestion, forms associations 
and deductions instantly and can fill out the 
thought on the slimmest of outlines. Good 
lip readers make their deductions instantly 
with the loss of no more than a fraction 
of a second. If they get the first half 
of the sentence they can usually fill in 
the last part themselves. 

Here is an example of a good lip read- 
ing mind. This was in my beginners’ 
class and I was giving sentences on the 
vowel, long U. In using the word pew I 
gave the following sentences, making sev- 
eral of them absurd just for the fun of 
it. “Who do you think sits in the same 
pew with me? John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
sits in the same pew with me. John D. 
Rockefeller and I pay $5,000 a year for 
that pew. Mr. Rockefeller pays the $5,000 

.” When I got to that point, this good 
lip reader spoke up and completed the 

(Continued on page 562) 
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Just How Should Hearing Aids Be Fitted 


An Explanation 


By Ratpn CRUTCHETT 


there was published an article in which 

I gave some of my ideas on the “Pre- 
scriptive Fitting of Hearing Aids.” After 
he had read it, one of the local hearing aid 
men said to me, “What are you trying to 
do, give all our business to the doctors? 
Do you want us to be nothing but delivery 
boys?” 

The Votta Review for June 1941 pub- 
lished my ideas regarding “A Proposed 
Law to Govern the Fitting of Hearing 
Aids.” I can imagine some of the otolo- 
gists reading it and saying, “What is that 
fellow trying to do? Does he want the 
hearing aid men to take up the practice of 
medicine?” 

It is just possible that I have come some- 
where near that unhappy state of neutrality 
in which no one loves me and everyone 
thinks I favor the other fellow. Now some 
one asks, “Just how do you think hearing 
aids should be fitted, anyway?” That is a 
fair question and maybe I can answer it. 


How Shall Mr. Jones Buy an Aid? 


Let’s take the case of Mr. Jones who has 
never worn an aid and knows little, if any- 
thing, about them. His hearing has be- 
come so bad that his wife is threatening 
to leave him and his boss is about ready to 
fire him, so he decides that it is time he did 
something. Here is the way I think that 
Mr. Jones should go about it and what 
should happen to him. 

First, he should go to his family physi- 
cian for a thorough physical examination 
and for information regarding a good otolo- 
gist. After the family doctor corrects any 
conditions in his field that may require 
treatment, Mr. Jones should go to the 
otologist that his physician recommends. 

The specialist will, of course, give him a 
complete otological examination including 
an audiometer test of both ears for air 
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and bone conduction. After the comple. 
tion of any treatments advised by the 
otologist, or if no treatments are indicated, 
or if there would be no conflict between 
the treatments and a hearing aid, the doc- 
tor should give Mr. Jones his recommenda- 
tion as to an instrument. I say recom- 
mendation and not prescription, for at 
present a real prescription is not possible. 
This recommendation should indicate which 
ear is to be fitted and whether air or bone 
conduction is to be used. It should be in 
writing and should include any other find- 
ings which may be of help to the audiom- 
etrist, such as a discharging ear that 
should not be plugged with an ear mold, 
or growths or other conditions of the canal 
that would make it hard to fit. 


The Otologist Should Be Informed 
Concerning Hearing Aid Dealers 


Then the otologist should say to Mr. 
Jones something like this: 

“Here is a list of the instruments sold 
in Ourtown and the dealers who represent 
them. Your hearing is not very bad and 
you will be comparatively easy to fit. There 
is no reason why you should pay a lot of 
money for an aid that is stronger than nec- 
essary. I suggest that you go to either the 
Hearit or the Telum dealer. Each of them 
has an aid for about $60 that should do 
very well for you.” 

Or he might say something similar to 
this: 

“Here is a list of the instruments sold 
in Ourtown and the dealers who represent 
them. Your hearing is of such a nature 
that it is going to be difficult for you to find 
a satisfactory aid, and you are going to 
have to pay accordingly. I suggest that 
you go to either the High Power Co. or 
the Fitsyou agent. They are the two men 
in town best equipped to take care of cases 
like yours.” 
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Any such advice given by the otologist 
should be based upon definite, personal 
knowledge of the hearing aids and the local 
men who sell them, as well as on informa- 
tion supplied by the American Medical As- 
sociation, the American Society for the 
Hard of Hearing, and the local Better Busi- 
ness Bureau. It should not be based on the 
reports of one or two satisfied, or dissatis- 
fied, patients. The otologist should really 
know where Mr. Jones is apt to get the best 
results. 


The Dealer Should Make a Test 


When he reaches the office of the hearing 
aid dealer that he decides to visit, Mr. Jones 
should turn over the written recommenda- 
tions supplied by the otologist. However, 
he should be sure to get them back before 
he leaves, as he may have to go to another 
audiometrist. The audiometrist should 
first fill out a card giving the case history 
and other information, including the otolo- 
gist’s recommendations. Then he should 
make a complete audiometric test of both 
ears for bone and air conduction. The 
otologist has already done this but, if he is 
like most professional men, the audiometrist 
will prefer his own test to that made by 
someone else, even an otologist. Then, too, 
audiometers are not yet standard, and the 
test made by the otologist might not fit 
in with the method of fitting used by the 
dealer. A third reason is that the audiom- 
eter chart should be a part of the perma- 
nent records in the dealer’s office. 

From the audiogram chart and from 
data supplied by the manufacturer, the au- 
diometrist should then select the aid, com- 
bination of parts, or adjustment that is 
best suited to the needs of Mr. Jones. This 
fitting should then be checked by making 
an audiometric test of the hearing that Mr. 
Jones has when he is using the aid. This 
check requires the use of an audiometer 
with a loud speaker and one that is cali- 
brated for the distance at which it is to 
be used, the size of the room, and the noise 
in the room. This check should be made 
by the audiometrist for his own use in com- 
paring the customer’s hearing with the aid 
with what is considered “normal” hearing, 
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and to enable him to make minor adjust- 
ments in the aid. A final check may be 
made by an articulation test using a special 
phonograph record containing the test 
words, as has been suggested by Dr. Doug- 
las Macfarlan. In many cases, however, this 
would be of little or no value in check- 
ing the accuracy of the fitting until Mr. 
Jones has gone through a long period of 
reeducating his residual hearing. 


A Week’s Trial Is Necessary 


When the loud speaker tests indicate that 
Mr. Jones has been given the best instru- 
ment that this audiometrist can select, ar- 
rangements should be made for a week’s 
trial at home, at business, and at church. 
During the trial period Mr. Jones should 
go back to the otologist to get the physi- 
cian’s opinion as to the fitting. Then, if 
satisfied, Mr. Jones should buy the aid. 
If not satisfied, he should try another au- 
diometrist. 

If Mr. Jones were already wearing a 
hearing aid and just thought that it was 
time to obtain a more up-to-date model, he 
might skip the first two steps in his jour- 
ney. It is usually considered wise to see 
one’s dentist and doctor at least once a 
year, but if Mr. Jones were like many of 
us and had already been to six otologists 
only to be told that there was nothing more 
they could do and that there was nothing 
much he could do except to smile, then he 
would probably get his recommendation as 
to an audiometrist from the telephone di- 
rectory. 

All of the methods, knowledge, and 
equipment necessary for such a program 
of fitting as I have outlined are available 
now, August 1941, but there are very few 
places where it is possible to follow the 
complete procedure. Only part of the 
otologists have audiometers and only a few 
of them know enough about hearing aids 
and the methods, personality, and ability 
of the audiometrists to enable them to make 
worthwhile recommendations. But some do. 

Only part of the hearing aid dealers have 
audiometers, and many of those do not 
know how to use them. Some think that 
they are good only as advertising. Not all 
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manufacturers supply their dealers with 
data as to the output of their aids, so that 
any attempt can be made to select the in- 
strument indicated by the audiometer 
chart. But some do. Only a few of the 
hearing aid agencies have audiometers that 
are equipped with loud speakers. Many of 
those who do have them believe that the 
only use for such equipment is to kid the 
customer into thinking a wonderful fitting 
job has been done, and they do not use the 
tests at all to help prescribe an aid. But 
some audiometrists do really make the cor- 
rect use of such testing equipment. 

All the knowledge and equipment neces- 
sary to do a good (though not a perfect) 
job of fitting hearing aids are now avail- 
able. All that is necessary is for the hard 
of hearing public to realize this and to do 
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its part by demanding that all otologists 
and all hearing aid dealers secure all the 
knowledge and all the equipment necessary 
to do their part of the program correctly 
and completely. If the hard of hearing 
would accept no advice from an otologist 
who did not make a complete audiometer 
test and who did not show a knowledge of 
hearing aids and hearing aid men, and if no 
hard of hearing person would patronize 
a dealer who did not make an audiometer 
chart and use it in selecting the aid, the 
other otologists and dealers would soon 
fall into line. Unless the American way 
of life is to be greatly changed, new 
methods and equipment will always be de- 
veloped; but that is no reason for not 
making the fullest possible use of the ma- 
terial now available. 





You Gotta Do It!! 


By Rotanp H. Fanton 


I don’t know how it feels to be over 
forty and hard of hearing but I do 
know about twenty-five and thirty and 
thirty-five. The other day a young fellow 
came to my office and he was thirty. Now 
there’s nothing very wrong with that, but 
he was hard of hearing. He says to me, 
“I’m licked. But they tell me you know 
how to overcome the handicap of impaired 
hearing.” I says, as I stuck out my chest, 
“Well, well, who was telling you that?” 
and he says, “Your doctor.” “Qh, yes,” 
says I, “a fine doctor he is, and smart too.” 
Well, we talked along for a few minutes 
and I see this chap sitting up on the edge 
of his chair, his face screwed up like a 
baboon’s and his head cocked over on one 
side like he wanted me to smack his other 
cheek. He was glancing at my hearing aid 
and asking me could I hear all right and 
saying that he would have to get one some 
day, he guessed, but right now his only 
trouble was he couldn’t hear very well 


I YOU'RE over forty don’t read this. 


when people talked to him. I got up and 
shut the office door and sat down again and 
says, “Now come over here a little closer 
and give me your best ear for a few min- 
utes,” and then I cut loose. 

“Mr. Young Fella,” I says, “you got 
two things to do. Two tough jobs that 
you didn’t ask for but you got to do them. 
First you must buy yourself the best hear- 
ing aid on the market—not a second hand 
one or one that works pretty good, but the 
best on the market for your needs. Don’t 
tell me you can’t afford it. Beg, borrow, 
or steal the money to get one. If you try 
hard enough you can find the money to 
pay for it some way. If you had to have 
an operation for gall stones you’d somehow 
pay for it, wouldn’t you? If you couldn't 
walk without crutches you’d get crutches 
all right. Well, doggone it, right now a 
hearing aid is more important to you and 
your future than either the gall stone oper- 
ation or crutches would be.” 

He starts to say something right then 
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but I cut him off without a chance to finish. 

“Pick out a reputable hearing aid dealer 
just like you would a reputable automobile 
dealer—one with a history back of him, a 
dealer that has been here in town for a 
long time and will probably be here a long 
time yet. Go up and lay your problem 
before him. Talk to your family about 
financial help. Talk to your boss if you 
got one. If this doesn’t work—well, I don’t 
want to tell you to stick up a bank, but get 
a good hearing aid! Put it on in the morn- 
ing and take it off only when you go to bed. 
Make yourself wear it. You've got to do 
it. The darn thing will fall off, go dead, 
roar, sing, stick out and feel like a big red 
flag on the side of your head for a while, 
but you’ve got to wear it. Wearing it and 
hearing through it are the first and most 
important steps you are going to take to- 
ward coming back to the normal happy 
life you are entitled to. The sounds of the 
world and all the funny people in it will 
come back to you; but remember now, 
don’t take it off any more than you'd take 
off your shoes. 

“Now, the second thing you got to do is 
just as tough as the first. As soon as you 
put your hearing aid on and people see it 
they'll start treating you exactly the way 
you don’t want them to. They'll scream at 
you, nod their heads at you, peek around 
the corner of your ear, ask how it works, 
leave you out of their conversation with 
others, and even turn their backs on you. 
Poor things, they know not what they do! 
Right there is where you come in. You 
have to develop your personality to take 
care of all these things. The normally hear- 
ing fellow can just ooze along in life. 
Every one treats him the same as any one 
else and all he has to do is put on a necktie 
and he is accepted. But not you and me; we 
gotta be different. We have to keep our 
best foot forward twenty-four hours a day. 
We can’t stop for a minute. Developing 
this personality I’m telling you about is like 
a fellow going up a flight of stairs. If he 
slips on the way up he falls down nearly to 
the bottom and has to start again from 
down there. If you just once let yourself 
be pushed to the outside of the circle it’s 
that much harder to get back again. 
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“Speak to all your friends, whether you 
happen to feel like it or not. Say ‘Howdy’ 
to the cop on the corner. When you buy 
something, ask how much it is and then 
pay it. Don’t say ‘Ill take that,’ and trust 
you'll get some change back from your dol- 
lar bill. If somebody seems to want to talk 
about ‘that thing you’re wearing in your 
ear, tell them about it. Tell them how 
much it costs. Show them the battery— 
that’s what they always want to know 
about. A lot of them like to try it to see if 
it works. Stick it in their ear and scratch 
the microphone and watch them jump. 
Join in every conversation. Listen to what 
people have to say and then don’t just say 
‘yes’ or ‘no.’ Make some remark that tells 
them you know exactly what they said. If 
a friend drops his voice too low, turn on 
more juice and if he’s still too low tell him 
to turn on some. Laugh, talk, listen every 
day. Stop your friends on the street, chat 
with them, ask about the baby. 


“If you go to church on Sunday and you 
can’t hear, take the wife in one hand and 
your hat in the other and move up to the 
front row. That’s what I do when I go to 
church. If some new acquaintance comes 
up to you, sticks his face up to yours and 
starts screaming at you, stop him right 
there and get him started off on the right 
track. If you don’t, you'll lose a good 
friend, because he figures it’s too much ef- 
fort to talk to you. 


“All this time you are developing that 
personality that’s got to be different, see? 
It’s fellows like you and me that have to 
lead the way in this hard of hearing busi- 
ness. Heck, Lad, I get all enthusiastic and 
excited just talking about it. 

“If you'll do these things, my good 
friend, in spite of your desire to sit back 
and consider yourself licked you'll eventu- 
ally have people coming to you and telling 
you they want advice about how to over- 
come a handicap. By the way, the doctor 
that sent you here, what’s his name?” 

He tells me it’s Doc Smith and thanks 
me and walks out with his head a little 
higher, I think. Then I looks in my “Bills 
Past Due” file and mails Doc Smith a 
check. 
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Nailing Down the Job! 


By JouN A. FERRALL 


HE Monarch Tobacco Company’s 

plant is one of the show places of 

Stamford, though it really is across 

the river at Greenpoint. It is the very 

last word in modernized equipment, and 

professional guides take visitors through 

to show them the thousands of boxes of 

Monarch cigarettes being turned out. Some 

one was speaking of the plant to Betty 
Kinney the other day. 

‘If she be not fair to me, What care 
I how fair she be?’” she quoted. “No 
concern is truly progressive that doesn’t 
employ at least a few hard of hearing per- 
sons. We haven’t been able to place any 
over there as yet.” 

“Why don’t you do something about it?” 
some one demanded. 

That taunt was enough to send Betty 
over to the plant the very next day. She 
had never visited it before, though she 
had sent one or two people over there to 
apply for jobs, without success. Mark 
Gerould, the general manager, proved to 
be a very friendly person. He insisted 
that the concern had erected no barriers 
against the hard of hearing. 

“If a man’s able to do the work, I’d 
never question whether his hearing is 100 
per cent normal or not,” he declared. “I 
think our section heads feel the same way 
about it; though, with a choice between 
a normally hearing worker and a deaf man 
offered them, they might be inclined to 
choose the hearing man. I realize, of 
course, that a concern such as ours also 
has social obligations—” 

“That sounds all right,” agreed Betty, 
as his speech trailed off and he seemed at 
a loss for words to complete his sentence. 
“But my hearing isn’t very good either, 
and I still have a suspicion that your sec- 
tion heads, at least, discriminate against 
us. They need to be shown that impaired 
hearing is actually an asset instead of a 
liability in many kinds of work. In fact, 
I am convinced that it is an asset in every 
sort of work where acute hearing is not 





“WHAT D’YA MEAN, IT’S HARD TO FIND A 
JOB?” SAYS JOHN FERRALL 


absolutely essential. I am speaking, of 
course, of the opportunity that deafness 
affords for concentration and tninking. 
The thinking employee is far and away 
the best asset a concern can have.” 

“T have no quarrel with that argument,” 
declared Gerould. “Have you anything to 
suggest—any solution of your problem that 
we could help with?” 

“That’s why I came over this morning,” 
explained Betty, frankly. “You have pro- 
fessional guides who take visitors through 
the plant and explain to them how the 
work is done. I want to send over one 
of my boys as an experiment. I really mean 
as a demonstration, for I think that if you 
will let him remain over here for two or 
three days and go around with the guide. 
he will be able to make constructive sug- 
gestions—show you that a deafened worker 
would be worth his salt.” 
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“That will be all right with me,” Ger- 
ould assured her. “I can’t lose.” 

Betty selected Lanier Raymond for the 
demonstration—with good reason. He is 
just out of high school and will not be 
able to go on to college. He wants to 
be an efficiency expert; you know, one of 
those professional naggers who tell you 
how things should be done. He’s really 
clever, too. He has arranged Betty’s desk 
and files at the office so that she can get 
to almost anything she needs without ris- 
ing from her chair—merely by pushing it 
along on its rollers this way and that. Of 
course, sitting down practically all day 
means that she has had to buy herself one 
of those rowing machines to keep her 
youthful figure, but you can’t get away 
from the fact that Lanny, as we call him, 
is clever. 

“You understand what I’m expecting 
of you?” Betty said to him as he prepared 
to go over to the Monarch plant. “I want 
you to watch closely everything being done 
and try to figure out some improvement 
that would make them money or save 
money for them. If we can touch their 
pocketbooks we can win the argument 
about employing deafened workers.” 

Lanny did his work so well that he 
and Betty asked for an appointment with 
Gerould three days later. 

“Ready for a showdown?” Gerould 
wanted to know. “I was going to give 
you at least a week. Fire away, young- 
ster!” he said to Lanny. 

It was Betty, however, who did the talk- 
ing. 

“In the first place,” she said, “Lanny 
tells me that you are paying too much at- 
tention to visitors, and too little to your 
own workers.” 

“What?” exclaimed Gerould, sitting up 
straight. 

“That is merely a mild suggestion by 
way of opening the battle,” smiled Betty. 
“The demonstration—the heavy guns— 
will come later. Lanny’s suggestion is 
that you have the guides take your own 
employees around and show them what 
the plant is doing and how—give them a 
clear idea of the relation of their particu- 
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lar job to the work of the plant. He says 
a lot of them seem to know nothing about 
the place but their own job. This educa- 
tion will profit the company a lot more 
than its entertainment of visitors.” 

“By Jove, you have something there, I 
really believe,” admitted Gerould, keenly 
interested. “And the demonstration?” 

“You will have to go with us into the 
plant itself for that,” explained Betty. 
“You know what the girl over in that 
southeast corner is dcing?” she continued, 
as they walked through the plant. “She 
stands in front of that system of belt con- 
veyors and turns the boxes of cigarettes 
around, by hand, so that they will travel 
head-on instead of sideways.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Gerould. “A te- 
dious job; but safe.” 

“That’s what she used to do,” went on 
Betty. “Lanny has suggested a change. 
Look closely.” 

Looking, Gerould at first decided that 
the girl had stopped work for the moment. 
Then he saw that she was turning the 
boxes with a single finger. 

“Lanny showed her that all she needed 
do was to extend the first finger of her 
right hand an inch or so over the belt 
conveyor and the boxes of cigarettes would 
hit it and swerve just right to pass on 
down, head-on.” 

“That’s much simpler,” admitted the 
surprised Gerould after watching for a 
while. “The boxes turn just as accurately, 
and just as rapidly. It—” 

“If you will let me have a hammer and 
a nail,” interrupted Lanny, all excitement. 
“I mean—I mean I want to try something 
else.” 

Gerould had the hammer and _anail 
brought, and he and Betty—and the girl 
worker—looked on with interest to see what 
would happen. Motioning the girl aside, 
Lanny merely drove the nail into the board 
at the point where the girl had been ex- 
tending her finger. The nail turned the 
boxes just as effectively as her finger had 
done! 

“You can put the girl on another job,” 
announced Lanny, calmly. “All this needs 

(Continued on page 566) 
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What Lip Reading Means to Me 


It Works for the Young Folks 


By ELizABETH KNOWLES 


(Continued from August) 


A High School Pupil 


AIDA came to one of our public 
MM school classes with her mother 
one evening. Her mother imme- 
diately saw the possibilities of lip read- 
ing, but thought that private lessons would 
be best for Maida, who was to enter 
high school in September. Maida was just 
under thirteen at the time. She began her 
lip reading lessons; and after school opened 
I went to see all her high school teachers 
and explained the necessity for Maida’s see- 
ing their faces when they were talking to 
her. Later in the school year, Maida wrote 
me, “I think all my teachers made New 
Year’s resolutions to speak plainer, for I 
have never had so little trouble understand- 
ing at school. And my marks are lots bet- 
ter, too, though I don’t study any harder.” 
(Maida likes good times better than study! ) 
Maida became an unusually good lip 
reader, and was graduated from high school 
at the age of sixteen, winning a medal for 
excellence in English. 


Lip Reading at College 

The summer following her graduation 
from high school, Maida, who had moved 
to another city, wrote that she was going 
off to college the next year and wanted 
some more lip reading lessons, since her 
first course had helped her so much in high 
school. She came to me for an advanced 
course, and what fun we had! Her college 
teachers later complimented her especially 
on her power of concentration, and on her 
ability to repeat or write long statements 
word for word. Maida told them it was all 
due to the training she received through lip 
reading. Lip reading has been perhaps 
the most important factor in Maida’s suc- 
cess at school and in her contacts outside 
of college. She hopes to teach lip reading 
after she graduates. 


A Hard of Hearing Twin 


Helena entered the school in January, 
coming from a college in another state 
where she had had the first half of the fresh- 
man course. At seventeen, she was pretty 
well fed up on lame ears. She has a twin 
sister whose hearing is normal, and natu- 
rally life was not so rosy when she missed 
out on so much of the happy friz and froth 
of youthful conversation and gaiety that 
her twin enjoyed. Helena began studying 
lip reading in a rather rebellious mood. 

I like to have my students do something 
to use their lip reading skill while they are 
learning. As we have splendid schools and 
colleges here in Atlanta, I suggested that 
Helena transfer from the Virginia college 
to one here and go right on with her col- 
lege education. She decided this was a 
good plan, much to her mother’s amaze- 
ment, for Helena had repeatedly said she 
would never, never go back to college again. 

Helena had little trouble either in learn- 
ing lip reading or in keeping up her work 
at a school notable for the stiffness of its 
requirements. She came back to me the 
following September for more lip reading, 
and at the end of her second year I advised 
her to go north to another school that 
specializes in training teachers in physical 
culture and dancing, since she had decided 
to make that her life work. Last summer 
she had her first real job as counsellor at 
a girl’s camp. She is now a very happy 
and well adjusted teacher. 

Helena used a hearing aid to supplement 
her lip reading during her second year at 
college. She wrote not long ago: 


I can never thank you enough for what lip read- 
ing did for me. You got me at the very time I 
needed help worse than I have ever needed it in 
my life, and you never failed me once. I am glad 
to tell you that my hearing has improved, and I 
seldom use my earphone now. But I shall al- 
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ways be glad I had the privilege of attending your 


school. 


Lip reading rendered worthy first aid in 
Helena’s case, for it kept her abreast of her 
normally hearing twin and the others in 
her group of friends and acquaintances and 
brought her a new vision of living and re- 
newed faith in herself. Incidentally, she 
was the first in her circle to have a job. 


A Successful Art Student 


Cyril graduated from Tech High with 
honors, though he hears not a sound. At 
present, he is a junior at the leading art 
school in our part of the country. His lip 
reading is not the very best, but his won- 
derful disposition and his sense of humor 
make him one of the most popular members 
of any group. Old, young and middle aged 
fall for Cyril’s bubbling, contagious high 
spirits and truly remarkable witticisms. I 
sometimes admonish him against too much 
popularity, for fear it is encroaching on his 
studies. 

At first, those in authority did not want 
Cyril at the museum school, and said so 
quite plainly. Although Cyril’s art teacher 
at Tech High testified that he had great 
ability and would be able to do anything 
he wanted to do, they declined to be inter- 
ested. So I went in person to plead Cyril’s 
cause. Recently, the director—the very 
one who would have none of Cyril at first— 
said to me: 

“Cyril often understands me and knows 
what I am driving at, when it goes over the 
heads of all the others.” 


A Phi Beta Kappa Student 


Peggy was graduated from the state 
university last June, with the only Phi Beta 
Kappa key ever given in the department of 
Fine Arts. Already Peggy has a job doing 
the very thing she wants to do. Radiantly, 
she told me before the class the other eve- 
ning, “I got my first pay check today!” 

I remarked on the thrill of receiving 
one’s very first pay check, and then some 
of the other early comers began talking 
about their jobs. Someone said, “There’s 
something about every job that is not pleas- 
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ant, or that is even unpleasant, but we soon 
learn to expect this, and just go ahead in 
spite of it, and like our jobs.” 

Peggy pondered this remark for a few 
minutes. She is not a very talkative per- 
son as a rule. Then she said, “I believe 
there is absolutely nothing about my job 
that I don’t like.” Is it any wonder that 
Peggy makes such a success of her life. 

The list is growing too long. The story 
will really never end; for there is the 
laboratory technician, now head of a state 
department in a western state; the young 
art designer in New York; the teacher of 
sewing in an opportunity school; the mem- 
ber of our state legislature; several public 
school teachers; these, and many others, 
all rehabilitated through the art of using 
the eyes to help failing or defunct ears. 

An outstanding characteristic in all these 
“success stories” is that, in every case, the 
student had individual instruction in lip 
reading supplemented by class practice. 
This is the ideal way to learn this art. The 
private lessons meet individual require- 
ments; class practice (and the larger the 
class the better) gives varied experience 
and the inspiration that comes from a 
group meeting for a common purpose. 


Lip Reading Plus Hearing Aids 


A second interesting factor is that hear- 
ing aids were recommended in every case 
in which they could be used. These instru- 
ments are of tremendous value in supple- 
menting lip reading ability in cases where 
the voice cannot be heard without am- 
plification. Further, the hearing aid les- 
sens the nervous strain under which the 
hard of hearing student must necessarily 
live as he attends school and college and 
shares other activities with those of normal 
hearing. 

Lip reading played a leading role in most 
of these cases. It meant more than the 
mere learning to interpret speech with the 
eyes. It meant the actual transformation 
of lives; for these boys and girls grew out 
of self-distrust, self-doubt and rebellious 
self-pity into helpful, normal, and even 
radiant individuals. 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


Introverts Are Not Lepers 


HINGS are zooming through the mail 

lately. In spite of the dog days, 

when writing fever is usually low, the 

Mail Box is disgorging a fascinating lot 

of letters. And all of them are _ inter- 

esting, and most of them offer new topics 
for discussion. 

Perhaps some of you may recall a letter 
in the May Votta Review from a Cali- 
fornia correspondent who objected to the 
Mail Box on the ground that it encourages 
introversion. Several sprang to our de- 
fense in June and again in August; but 
now we have a defense of introversion it- 
self. That’s news. The letter comes from 
the wide open spaces of Nebraska, too. 
Dear Molly Mather: 

In May you published a letter from a 
Californian who complained that you had 
been “introverting the introverts.” Per- 
haps “complained” is not the right word 
for me to use but that one paragraph, at 
least, sounded like a jeremiad. 

What I cannot understand is why so 
many people speak of introverts as if they 
were lepers. What is an introvert? Why, 
simply, one whose thoughts turn inward. 
Perhaps he is following an age-old com- 
mand: “Know thyself.” An extrovert is 
one whose thoughts naturally turn outward. 
Many extroverts are superficial, flitting 
from one thing to another, finding no re- 
sources within themselves and cultivating 
none. Because they have heard the tone of 
disapproval creep into the utterance of that 
word “introvert,” they go happily along 
their way, quite smug in the thought that 
their thoughts turn outward. If they ac- 
complish more and add to the sum total 
of the world’s knowledge or happiness or 
welfare, then by all means pin the orchids 
on them; but I suggest that a little more 
introversion, a little more knowledge of 
self, and a little more analyzing of one’s 
own resources would be an excellent thing. 

There are all sorts of people in the 


world. Their physical differences are easily 
apparent. Their mental and spiritual dif- 
ferences are just as great. There are the 
shy and the bold, the studious and the 
superficial, the religious and the skeptical, 
the selfish and the unselfish, and so on, 
through a hundred different categories. 
“The People, Yes!” How cleverly Carl 
Sandburg has pictured them. How we glory 
in their differences. How thankful we are 
that they have not all been cast in the 
same mold, that they have not been regi- 
mented. And, coming right down to brass 
tacks, how thankful we are for Molly Math- 
er’s column, where one and all may speak 
up and give us glimpses of their outward- 
or inward-turning thoughts, their gayety 
or their sobriety, their brilliant flashes or 
bromidic dullness. We love them all, for 
they are “The People, Yes!” 
A. C., Nebraska. 


Thank you very much, A. C. Thank you 
on several counts: first, for grasping so 
perfectly the real reason the Mail Box has 
for being; again, for giving us a new idea 
to mull over; and still more, for writing 
such a delightful letter about it. I must 
admit you gave me a fresh viewpoint; for, 
like most persons, I have accepted the no- 
tion that the introvert is either to be re- 
formed or to be shunned, even though I 
know perfectly well that some of the ex- 
troverts, rushing importantly around, do 
not always arrive where they think they are 
going. 


The Immortal 


But rather than attempt classification, it 
is better, as you say, to be grateful we have 
not all been cast in the same mold. And 
it is a good idea to “be still and know” a 
little more about ourselves, and get to be 
friends with our own souls. 

That reminds me. It was a hard of hear- 
ing woman, Ellen Glasgow, who wrote one 
of the most inspiring poems I know; and I 
cherish yet the astonished thrill I had when 
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a friend sent it to me, years ago, remarking 
that it reminded her of me. It is called 
“The Immortal,” and it begins 


Since my soul and I are friends, 
I go laughing on my road. 
Whether up or down it wends, 
I have never felt my load. 


For the winds keep tryst with me, 
And the stars share in my joy; 
Meadow, hill, or sky or sea, 
I create and I destroy. 


Smaller than the smallest part, 
Larger than the moving whole, 
One with the divided heart 
And the Universal Soul, 


Neither curse nor creed I know, 
Doubts that darken, faiths that shine, 
Time and space are empty show, 
All that ever was is mine. 


There is more to it, but I forget the rest. 
Those verses have stayed with me for years, 
and they always stir me all up when I stop 
to remember them. 


Seeds for Ceylon 


To jump from the abstract to the con- 
crete, the Mail Box serves a practical pur- 
pose now and then, aside from being a 
clearing house for ideas and stamps. (The 
stamp and cover collectors are already 
rampant, and are exchanging busily both 
outside and inside the Mail Box.) A let- 
ter from Ceylon brings a lot of stamps 
from that country to be passed on to “little 
deaf boys” or, as it happened, to hard of 
hearing young ladies. And the letter goes 
on: 

I wish you could send me some seeds of 
a dwarf, very productive variety of papaya 
(i.e. pawpaw) and also some seeds of a big 
kind of guava. Pawpaw, except the moun- 
tain kind, and guavas, grow very well here. 
You could get some from some deaf gar- 
deners. Seeds can be sent in ordinary en- 
velopes. The garden space here is limited, 
and so I must make the best use of it. 
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Sometimes I eat only a single ripe pawpaw 
fruit in the morning. Pawpaw trees are 
good shades for beehives, as ants do not 
like these trees. 

We have a single tree of a rare variety 
of coconut used in a holy national game, 
as the face portion of the shell is rather 
thick. Though one of these nuts is worth 
many times an ordinary one, many are 
taken away free for the game. Mr. John A. 
Ferrall’s idea in “The Date That Wasn’t 
Kept” is good for us to follow in future. 


I. J., Galle, Ceylon. 


Papaya and guava trees are not to be 
found in the part of the United States in 
which I live, though I remember very well 
the pawpaws we used to gather in the 
woods near my home town in the Middle 
West—and very unpleasant they were, too, 
to my way of thinking. Pawpaws and per- 
simmons are the only fruits I dislike. Any- 
how, I passed this letter along to Mr. John 
A. Ferrall, who always comes up trumps 
when you ask a favor of him. He imme- 
diately promised to get somebody away up 
in the Department of Agriculture to find 
some seeds of guava and papaya for our 
Ceylon friend. 


Racial Characteristics of Bees 


I. J.’s letters, published in the February 
Votta Review, and also in May, have 
aroused interest. Only the other day, the 
following came from England, from a lady 
whose slightest communication is of in- 
terest, because her home is located in the 
bombed area: 

The May issue of the Vo.ta REVIEW ar- 
rived, and is the only one I have had since 
last January. Here’s hoping that the fates 
will not again interrupt the passage of my 
gaily covered Voutas to my door, for read- 
ing Molly Mather is the best tonic for de- 
pression I know, and I do like the book re- 
views immensely. I’d love to read “The 
Attractive Child,” reviewed in your May 
issue. 

And, apropos the reference to American 
bees on page 326 of the May Votta Re- 
VIEW, in the letter from Ceylon, I have just 
this minute come across another reference 
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to American bees in the most fascinating 
book I am just now rebinding for our li- 
brary. It is called “Perfume from Prov- 
ence,” and is by Lady Fortescue. The pas- 
sage, from page 49, runs thus: 

“Talking of bees, he told me that a 
friend of his imported queen bees from 
Germany, Egypt, England and America. 
The German bees, he told me, always work 
over time, and fill the cells of the comb so 
full of honey that it reaches and permeates 
the outer wax, thus spoiling the look of the 
sections, so that they cannot be exhibited. 
The Egyptian bees work well, but are fierce 
and uncertain of temper—mefiez-vous! The 
English bees work well, but only for a cer- 
tain number of hours; and the American 
bees are brilliant but erratic, sometimes 
working feverishly and sometimes taking a 
day off. 

“Extraordinary, I thought, that bees 
should have absorbed the characteristics of 
their countries.” 

This passage is Lady F’s account of a 
conversation with her old French gardener, 
and I thought it fitted in very well with 
your comment on American bees. Don’t 


, ? 
you: M. de S., England. 


It is interesting to speculate on the racial 
as well as the generic characteristics of bees, 
though anyone who has read Fabre knows 
that only a little observation of these storied 
insects reveals as many individual idiosyn- 
crasies as humans may claim. Maeterlinck’s 
“Life of the Bee” runs off into so much 
ideal speculation it is hard to differentiate 
fact from metaphysics; but Fabre makes 
plain facts as exciting as romance. While 
we are on the subject, is there a Mail Box- 
er who knows Fabre? I commend him for 
both the introverts who are tired of look- 
ing within and the extroverts who are tired 
of reaching out. “The Life of the Spider,” 
“The Life and Love of the Insects,” or “So- 
cial Life in the Insect World” are more ab- 
sorbing than any murder mystery; and 
every word of them was written after hours 
and days and weeks of patient observation. 

Just writing down the names of those 
books brings back, after years during 
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which I have not looked at one of them, 
their tenacious charm. I think I'll go over 
to the library this evening and get “The 
Life of the Fly,” if only to escape for a lit- 
tle from the insanities of human life | 
have to read in the papers. 


A Camp for the Hard of Hearing 


We have a Florida correspondent who 
has evolved an idea she would like to dis- 
cuss; an idea that is new for her part of 
the country, though they’ve already put it 
into effect in California. 


Dear Molly Mather: 

For a long time I have wanted to write 
and tell you how much I enjoy the Mail 
Box. It has put new life in the Vouta Re- 
view. | have had some good laughs over 
the letters of some of the writers and have 
sympathized with others in their sorrows. 

I first became a subscriber late in 1917 
and continued to be until about 1933 when 
the depression forced me to give up the 
magazine. In December 1939 I once more 
entered my subscription and I hope never 
to be without the Voita REVIEW again. 
The Review and the Everywhere League 
are the only means I have of keeping up 
with the deafened world. 

In the summer of 1939, my mother and 
I spent seven weeks in the mountains of 
North Carolina. It was my first experience 
in the mountains and I thoroughly enjoyed 
every minute of it even though I was the 
only deafened person at the boarding 
house where my mother and I stayed. I 
took walks of from two and half to three 
miles alone, thrilling over the beautiful 
scenery, discovering wild flowers I had 
never seen before and taking pictures of 
interesting places. Walking over mountain 
roads of hard clay strewn with rocks is 
quite different from walking on flat sandy 
land! 

At the close of one of your articles, I 
think you asked your readers if they have 
any plans which they hope will materialize 
in the future. Mine is to open a camp for 
the deafened in some state that would serve 
the most people. I have North Carolina in 
mind as I know about the country, though 
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there are many places in the North which 
would be ideal for the purpose, but would 
be too far away for those in Florida to at- 
tend. My plan would be to have the camp 
on a paying basis. Rates would be reason- 
able. Those who could not pay for their 
room and board in money could do so in 
work. I think there should be a place east 
of the Mississippi where the deafened could 
get together once a year, such as the Friend- 
ship Camp in California. I would like to 
know what you and others think about this 
plan. Many details would have to be 
worked out, and it would require someone 
with the business ability to get it started. 
And of course money would be the leading 


preter. 5. Fietie 


Well, now, there’s an idea! Does it 
strike any sparks? I’d be glad to have mail 
box reactions, as it is a question that crops 
up every now and then. Do you think you 
would like a camp for the h. o. h.? Do 
you think it feasible? Do you think it 
could be put on a paying basis? 


The H. O. H. Are Back in Circulation 


Personally, | have my doubts. I know 
the Volta Bureau often has inquiries about 
camps for hard of hearing children; but 
very rarely does anybody ask about camps 
for adults. There are a good many reasons 
for this, I think. Hearing aids are sending 
more and more of the hard of hearing 
back into general circulation; the older 
hard of hearing persons are not particular- 
ly excited over the joys of camping; the 
younger ones haven’t the money to travel 
far to camp; and even when they have, 
they would prefer to go with a group of 
personal friends. 

Such a plan might grow by a process of 
sympathetic accretion 
—two or three get- 
ting together and rent- 
ing a cabin or set- 
ting up a tent some- 
where; then _ letting 
others join them; and 
so building it up. I 


Talk Things Over in 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box _ in 


c/o THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


uw 
ow 
~ 


know a group of normally hearing adults 
—and one hard of hearing one—who have 
gone to the same camp in Virginia every 
year for thirty years, and often there are as 
many as forty of them congregated there. 
It started when they were adolescents, and 
a group of boys and girls from the same 
town went camping in the mountains. They 
had a good time, so they invited some 
friends and went back the following year; 
and they have kept on going back and in- 
viting friends, though they are scattered 
now, and some of them have to travel long 
distances to reach the camp. It is open only 
two weeks; but it is planned carefully in 
advance; and there is a permanent site. 
Manager, cooks, tents, equipment reach the 
site ahead of the campers, who go for one 
week or two, as they can manage; and 
though most of them are middle-aged now, 
they still have a wonderful time at Camp 
Yellowjacket. 


Camping Is a Fertile Topic 


But I’m not sure it would work for the 
h. o. h. For one thing, getting people to- 
gether simply because they have a common 
handicap seldom results in gathering a 
group with common tastes and inclinations. 
It is extraordinary how individuals who are 
widely separated in social strata and per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies get along as well as 
they do in organized groups of the h. o. h.; 
but put them in a camp, and those differ- 
ences and idiosyncrasies would be magni- 
fied a hundredfold. However, I’m open to 
conviction, and if anybody would like to 
talk it over, I’m sure E. B. and I, too, would 
be glad to listen. I’ve camped in most of 
the 48 states, across the country and back, 
so camping is always a fertile topic with 
me, and anybody 
who wants to discuss 
camps for the h. o. h., 
groups or singly, 
is welcome to get up 
in meeting and talk. 

Sincerely yours, 

Mo.tiy MATHER. 
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Making Phonetics Palatable 


PHONETICS, An Introduction to the Prin- 
ciples of Phonetic Science from the Point 
of View of English Speech, by Claude E. 
Kantner, Ph.D., and Robert West, Ph.D. 
Harper and Brothers, 1941. Cloth, 418 
pp. Price, $3.50. 


“We have endeavored,” say the authors, 
“to make the subject matter of phonetics 
more teachable than that frequently pre- 
sented to the student. By teachable we 
mean not only more palatable but also 
more understandable.” 

To a reviewer familiar with the ponder- 
ous, pedantic, involved, and sometimes ob- 
scure phraseology so often encountered in 
works on speech, these sentences, occur- 
ring in the opening paragraph of this book, 
bring refreshment of mind and quickening 
of interest. The feeling of good cheer 
increases as one turns the pages and reads 
further: “We have striven always to keep 
our book practical, but our conception of 
the means of accomplishing that end is not 
to elaborate practical details, but to equip 
the student with basic information that will 
be of use to him no matter what field of 
applied phonetics he may enter.” 

The book lives up to the promises thus 
indicated. It is warmly recommended to 
readers of this review. In all probability, 
it will teach them facts they did not know 
before. In any case, it will interest them. 
And if they read the International Phonetic 
Alphabet readily (or have persistence 
enough to dig it out slowly) they will find 
themselves vastly entertained when they 
reach the careful recording (from the 


story of Rip Van Winkle) of English as 


spoken by forty- 
three individuals 
representing va- 
rious ages, social 
strata, _nationali- 
ties, and sections 
of the country. 
This reviewer 
found only one 
point with which 
to quarrel — the 
paragraph on page 
288 under the discussion of Alexander 


Melville Bell’s Visible Speech symbols, in ” 
which the writers say: “It was Bell’s aim © 
to develop a system of symbols so complete — 
that anyone who could understand them @ 
could pronounce correctly at sight any | 


language written in these symbols. He suc- 
ceeded, but his visible speech alphabet was 
so revolutionary in form, and contained so 
many symbols, that few people could under- 
stand it. It gradually fell into disuse, be- 
cause its very completeness made it too 
cumbersome.” 

To one who has learned Visible Speech 
as its inventor intended, from the phy- 
siological standpoint, it is readily apparent 
that the learner must memorize not a vast 
array of symbols, but merely a few funda- 
mental principles. It is far less difficult 
and cumbersome than the International 
Phonetic Alphabet, and offers some ad- 
vantages over the latter. Probably it fell 
into disuse merely because so few persons, 
at the time of its introduction, had any 
comprehension of the positions assumed by 
the vocal organs in producing the sounds 
of speech. Such persons introduced diff- 
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AIDING THE HARD OF HEARING 


...@ Western Electric tradition 


\ USIC—the theatre—conversation that be- 
comes so much more important when 

you miss even part of it —how many of life’s 

pleasures depend upon hearing clearly! 


The growth of a tradition 


That men and women with oe hey hearing 


| are now able to enjoy the full life is a tribute 
| to the genius of Alexander Graham Bell. 


For his invention—the telephone—showed 
the way to the marvelous, helpful hearing aids 
of today. 


_ As maker of Bell telephones since 1882, it 
is only natural that Western Electric has long 
been a leader in hearing aid manufacture. 
Current Audiphone seas he vacuum 


tube and carbon types— are the finest hearing 
aids Western Electric has ever made. 


The situation today 


Western Electric Audiphones are enabling 
thousands to lead richer, happier lives. These 
instruments are in great demand— and every 
effort is being kok to supply them to all 
who want them. Meeting the needs of the hard 
of hearing is a tradition with us—one we will 
continue to maintain in the years to come. 


Western Eleciric 
AUDIPHONES 


Distributed by Graybar Electric Co., Graybar Bldg., New York,N.Y. 
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culties not inherent in Visible Speech, by 
attempting to memorize the symbols as 
arbitrary representations of certain sounds 
—as they themselves produced those 
sounds. Hopeless confusion was the in- 
evitable result. 

As this reviewer sees it, it is unfortu- 
nate that the time spent in developing— 
and quarreling about—the International 
Phonetic Alphabet has not been devoted 
to appreciating the significance of Visible 
Speech and to eradicating its few imper- 
fections. 

But, dear reader, do not let this little 
difference of opinion prevent you from se- 
curing a copy of Phonetics, by Kantner 


and West. —J. B. T. 





An Ohio Survey 


A Survey of the Services and Facilities for 
Children with Impaired Hearing in the 
Public School Systems of Ohio, by Martin 
L. Fein. Sponsored by the Cleveland As- 
sociation for the Hard of Hearing, and 
assisted by the Beaumont Foundation. 
June, 1941. 50 pp. Multigraphed. 


Chapters of the American Society for the 
Hard of Hearing all over this country are 
working quietly and tirelessly to eliminate 
hearing impairments and the difficulties at- 
tendant upon them. The need for such 
work is shown by a recent Digest of State 
Laws Affecting the Hard of Hearing and 
the Deaf,* which reports that 33 states of 
the Union have some provision for detect- 
ing deafness in children, but of these only 
23 are mandatory provisions. And only 
18 states provide special education for the 
hearing handicapped other than in schools 
for the deaf. According to data submitted 
to a Senate committee in 1937, at that time 
only 6.7% of children needing special edu- 
cation because of hearing handicap were 
receiving it. 

The latest report on conditions within a 
given state is Martin Fein’s “Survey of the 
Services and Facilities for Children with 
Impaired Hearing in the Public School Sys- 
tems of Ohio,” a piece of research spon- 








*The Hard of Hearing and the Deaf: A Digest of 
State Laws Affecting the Hard of Hearing and the 
Deaf. . . . Legislative Reference Service, Library of 
Congress, 1941. 
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sored by the Cleveland Association for the | 


Hard of Hearing. 
After providing background information 


on the problem of impaired hearing, the — 
author shows facts and figures on what — 
Ohio is doing for its hearing handicapped, | 


and what the nation as a whole is doing, 
pointing out the necessity for action to 
close up the gaps between what is being 
done and what should be done. He sum. 
marizes existing Ohio laws in the field of 
deafness, and lists 6 basic targets to aim for 
in securing future legislation. He would 
frame laws providing: (1) annual audio- 
metric tests; (2) otological examination 
where needed; (3) instruction in lip read- 
ing and voice; (4) vocational guidance; 
(5) reporting of any preschool children 
with defective hearing; (6) cooperation be- 
tween state departments of health and edu- 
cation in executing a conservation of hear- 
ing program. 

Mr. Fein offers facts and recommenda- 


tions. What will Ohio do? —M. Z. 





New Buildings for Schools 
for the Deaf 

A new building will soon be added to the 
Central New York School for the Deaf. In 
the selection of a name for the structure a 
former principal, Otis A. Betts, has been 
honored. 

Mr. Betts first served the school as a 
teacher in 1906. After thirteen years he was 
appointed Principal and remained in that 
post until his retirement in 1936. His name 
will be permanently associated with the in- 
stitution after the completion of Betts Hall. 

At the Rochester School for the Deaf, 
May 26 witnessed the dedication of a new 
academic building for the younger classes. 
It was expected that Miss Helen Keller 
would be present as guest of honor. 





Sudden Death of Dr. Goldstein 

Dr. Max Goldstein, Superintendent and 
founder of Central Institute for the Deaf, 
St. Louis, died suddenly July 27. An ac- 
count of Dr. Goldstein’s life and his con- 
tribution to the education of the deaf will 
appear in an early issue of THE Vota ReE- 
VIEW. 
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Executive, State Health Bureau 
Music Teacher 
Newspaper Editor 
Assistant Postmaster 
Highway Dept. Engineer 
Graduate Nurse 
Beauty Parlor Operator 
Home Missionary 


Hospital Dietitian 
Millinery Shop Proprietor 
County Recorder 
Private School Owner 
Clergyman 
Fireman 
Hotel Owner 
Butcher 


Church Organist 

Service Station Proprietor 
Pigeon Farm Owner 
Artist 
Druggist 
Mail Carrier 
Cashier 
Prison Camp Supt. 


Masician 
Librarian 
R. R. Construction Supervisor 
P. O. Clerk 

Tobacco Buyer 
Resort Proprietor 

Grocer 

Federal Inspector 


Tin Shop Owner 
Secretary 
Student 

Housewife 
Florist 

Insurance Adjuster 

Credit Manager 

School Teacher 


Acousticons are worn 
proudly and gratefully 
by men and women in 


all walks of life! 


Study the list of users at the left—(a few 
of those served by just one of the 150 
Acousticon Institutes of the U. S. and 
Canada)—and you will have a convin- 
cing picture of how broadly ACOUSTI- 
CON meets the needs of the deafened in 
all phases of business and social activity. 
Follow their leadership to hearing hap- 


piness. 


ACOUSTICON « pepr. 416 « 580 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ACOUSTICON 


—the world’s first electrical hearing aid 


CAUTION: There is only one genuine 
Acousticon. It is a DICTOGRAPH prod- 
uct sold only by authorized Acousticon 
offices, listed in telephone directories 


under “ACOUSTICON INSTITUTE.” 





FREE 


If you have never worn a hearing aid, send for the new, 


free, 20-page book, “THIS CHANGING WORLD and 


YOU,” an absorbingly interesting generously illustrated 


BOOK 


discussion of the modern viewpoint on deafness and mod- 


ern method of correcting it. 
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Have You a Lip Reader’s Mind? 
(Continued from page 545) 

sentence for me by saying. “and you sit in 
it.” That was exactly what I intended 
saying and she knew it. In another class, I 
was giving sentences in each of which 
there was the name of something pointed. 
The heading was “Can You See the Point?” 
Just for fun, I gave the following sen- 
tence to see what would happen: 

“I am going to tell you a story and I 
want to find out whether you can see the 
joke.” Before I had the words out of 
my mouth one of the good lip readers 
raised her hand and came to the board 
and wrote the word “joke,” adding, “That 
is the point.” To me that is another good 
example of how a good lip reader’s mind 
works. 


What To Do With the Slow Ones 


From all of which I am convinced that 
some people can become good lip readers 
and others cannot no matter how long 
they work, nor how hard they try. If that 
is true shall we drop the slow ones from 
class, or let them continue with the others? 

Each case should be considered by it- 
self, but in the great majority of cases | 
would urge them to come to class indefi- 
nitely. Why? Simply because the actual 
study of lip reading is only a small part 
of the work of any good class. The really 
important thing is the psychological uplift 
the pupils get from meeting together and 
working together. The social contacts are 
important and the chance to discuss com- 
mon problems, or forget them, as the case 
may be. 

The slow pupils can come a few minutes 
early and read part of the lesson mate- 
rial, just enough so that they will follow 
what is going on ana not feel completely 
left out. If the teacher is thoughtful, he 
can write bits now and then on the black- 
board which carry the slow ones along and 
get them in on the fun. I can see no 
reason why some of these pupils should 
not keep on coming to class for years and 
years. The class is the one place where 
they forget their faulty ears; they can lip 
read interesting topics on all subjects; 
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they can play guessing games which keep 
them young and alert. In fact, the class 
can be a recreation for them and should 
take the place, in some measure, of the 
many things they can no longer enjoy. 

In order to hold pupils year after year, 
the teacher must do a lot of work, find 
and prepare a constant flow of new and 
interesting material and provide enough 
variety in the lesson to keep the whole 
group interested and on their toes. But 
it can be done and is being done by some 
of our teachers who like their job and are 
willing to put in the effort necessary to 
carry on the work successfully. Personally, 
1 find teaching lip reading hard work, 
but I know of nothing which gives more 
gratifying returns. 


Oxley Library Damaged 

Readers of the Votta Review will be 
sorry to know that the library of works 
on deafness and allied subjects accumu- 
lated by Mr. Selwyn Oxley has been some- 
what damaged by “enemy action.” Fortu- 
nately most of the more valuable material 
had been removed to a safe place before 
the damage occurred. Mr. Oxley expresses 
the belief that if and when the salvaged 
material can be re-sorted, it will be found 
in a fair state of preservation. 

Mr. Oxley is interested in work for the 
deaf and the hard of hearing in all quar- 
ters of the globe and will be happy to re- 
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: . : The “ner 
ceive at any time pamphlets and publica- |communic: 
tions that have to do with deafness. Ma- |the accur: 
terial should be addressed to Mr. Selwyn a 

ular 
Oxley, M.A., Southlands, Cheltenham. ho * 4 
Gloucester County, England. instrument 
Shown is 
having his 
WANT ADS Maico pre 

Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for ont by other . 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad||Mous clini 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with ordets.|/par specia 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 

35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C 

~ —— }Knowledge 

STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF, By ments 

Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. (Revised.) Price, ™ts ena 

$3.15, stpaid. Order from The Steck Company, Maico hes 

Austin, Texas. 





WANTED—Teacher, experienced in work with spastic 
paralysis, for a six-year-old child. Good salary. Prob 
bility of permanent position if satisfactory. Address 
Box 514, the Volta Bureau. 
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Pilots’ Ears Are Tested On 
MAICO Precision Instruments 


— 





“ae peo 


It has made the name MAICO synonomous with 
PRECISION in HEARING during the past seven 


The new Maico “Ace” vacuum tube 
hearing aid is so tiny that it will slip 







& 
The “nerve system” of commercial aviation is its m~ 
communication system. Its efficiency depends upon \ \ easily into a man’s watch pocket. Yet 
the accurate hearing of pilots and co-pilots. To Aa » it has clarity and distinctiveness, pow- 
safeguard lives and property, pilots’ hearing must _- er, range and sensitivity that will 
regularly be tested. This function is far too impor- amaze you. It is smaller, even, than a playing card, 
lant to trust to anything but the very finest precision and might be described as “a radio built into a 
instruments. watch.” 


Shown is a leading pilot for American Airlines Maico hearing aids and hearing test instruments are 
having his hearing tested on the Maico audiometer. distributed by the Maico Co., Inc., with special rep- 
Maico precision hearing test equipment is also used resentatives throughout the United States. Investiga- 
by other important air lines, by armies, navies, fa- on and inquiries are invited. 


mous clinics and hospitals, universities, schools and MAICO CO.. INC. e MINNEAPOLIS. MINNESOTA 
tar specialists. " . ' 






Knowledge gained in manufacturing these instru- 
ments enables Maico technicians to incorporate in 
Maico hearing aids important new developments. == eRe 


TONE PRESCRIBED 


HEARING AIDS 
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__ Hearing Clearly at Cleary Oral | 





The Four Season Camp and School 
’ (Enroll any time for any season) 


Healthful—homelike school for children to de- 
velop physically and to overcome their handi- 
cap. Ideally situated in the Pine Belt of Long 
Island. Modern individual methods. Pupils pre- 
pared for hearing schools by Auricular Training 
and Lip Reading. Enrollment limited. Boarding 
or Monday to Friday. Write for our booklet. 
Moderate rates. 


Cleary Oral School for the Hard of 


Hearing 
Smithtown Branch, L. |., New York 





























School for Little Deaf Children 


Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age 


GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 
830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


HARTFORD 
Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 
JACKSONVILLE 
111 West Ashley Street, Room 108 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
PITTSBURGH 
Suite 74, Methodist Bldg., 
524 Penn Ave. 
TOLEDO 
2313 Ashland Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio 
WASHINGTON 


2431 14th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Comparison of Sentence Struct 
(Continued from page 540) 

tion of their tendency to handle lang 
in terms of relatively small units and 
to detract from the unity of their styl 
Their tendency always to use the full fo 
further increases this lack of unity and 
flects an inclination to repeat a single fo: 
that can be learned once for all as a 
guage unit, rather than to make slight 
changes in form according to the shape of 
the particular composition. 

The temporal clause, on the other hand, 
has been shown to be relatively more difi- 
cult, both because it involves the handling 
of larger language units, and because there 
is no single form that can be learned once 
for all to express time relationships. The 
significance of this second difference is 
shown still more strikingly when we exam:- 
ine the temporal clauses that were actually 
used by the deaf and by the hearing. We 
have already seen that 90% of the tem: 
poral clauses of our material come before 
the main clauses of their sentences. But if 
we consider this relationship for the deaf 
and hearing separately, we find that the 
percentage is not the same for the two 
groups. Taking the hearing alone, 91% 
of temporal clauses precede the main clause 
of the sentence; only 75% of those used by 
the deaf stand in this position. 


(To be continued ) 





The Teacher Across the Hall 


(Continued from page 531) 

The teacher admired it, and whipped a 
picture of her own dog out of her desk 
drawer. In a trice, the children were all 
around her, telling about their dogs and 
cats and chickens and canaries. Some were 
drawing pictures of their pets on the black- 
board. 

The unnatural silence was ended. Statues 
came to life. A girl showed her new watch. 
A boy passed around a little compass. Soom 
the fat girl was slumping in her chair and 
two boys were shoving each other’s legs 
out of the way. They were children again 

“What was the matter? Why were you 
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FOR YOUR GREATER 
= HEARING PLEASURE 


Duratron 
INVITES YOU TO HEAR 


Many people called deaf are amazed to learn they can again hear 





confidential whispers. As hearing aids are better or worse only by 
comparison, we invite you—regardless of what you are using or what 
you have tried—to make a comparison. Special invitation to difficult 
cases and those who have found street noises, restaurant noises, etc., 
unbearable. Small, compact, wearable. Invisible on women, incon- 
spicuous on men, and operates perfectly in any position. Demonstra- 
tion or literature without obligation. If possible bring someone with 
you to verify results obtained. Guaranteed. The results produced by 
“Duratron” eliminate the necessity of any sales effort and annoying 


home calls except by request. 


Try “ Dutatron” without obligation to purchase if you find dif- 
ficulty in hearing. Consult your local telephone directory under 


“Duratron” for the name of your local distributor, or write 


Cc. L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


SCHOOL OF LIP READING FOR 
Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 
The New Kinzie Graded Method of 
Instruction 


Normal Training Courses for Teachers 
School re-opens October Ist 


2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 











®@ 8@ 6 
is for 


VOLIA 


A file of the Volta Review aston- 
ishes the reader with the wealth 
of vital, up-to-date material it 
contains. Here is your chance to 
secure a bundle of back copies 
(eight in number) at half price— 


only ; 1 


Use the blank below 





Volta Bureau, 
1537 35th Street, N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. 


Please send me a bundle of 8 Volta Reviews. 
{ am interested in: 


( ) Hard of Hearing Adult 
( ) Hard of Hearing Child 
( ) Deaf Child 

( ) 
Name 
Address _ 


1 enclose one dollar. 
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so quiet?” Mrs. X asked them, laugh. 
ing, and they laughed back. 

“Our teacher before told us, ‘Be good’,” 
they explained. “We were afraid!” 

The past tense. They were afraid no 
longer. Teacher breathed deeply, and sur. 
veyed them. Two redheads. Three plump 
pretty little girls. A big overgrown boy 
with freckles and a charming grin. Five 
smaller boys. The fat girl looked sadly at 
her new teacher and murmured; “I will not 
go home for Thanksgiving.” That boy on 
the end looked like the picture of Henry in 
the comic strip — “Why, I’m going to like 
these children!”” Mrs. X——— declared. “I 


like them now!” 





Nailing Down the Job 
(Continued from page 551) 
now is an occasional look from the fore- 
man. The nail will do the rest.” 

Gerould looked from the nail to the 
swiftly moving boxes of cigarettes, to the 
girl worker, who stood open-mouthed, and 
to Lanny and Betty. Then he sank down 
on a nearby bench and roared with laugh- 
ter. 

“You win!” he said to Betty, when he 
had regained his composure. “I'll have to 
find a place somewhere for that boy—he’s 
too good to be permitted to get away 
from us. Maybe I’d better put him in 
the planning department,” he added, 
thoughtfully, “with arrangements made for 
him to roam all over the place, picking 
up loose ends. We'll put this girl on 
another job.” 

They walked back to his office, and then 
Betty and Lanny came back to Stamford, 
much elated. 

“That’s certainly nailing down a job!” 
called Gerould after them. 





Oakland’s Acoustic Program 
(Continued from page 520) 
language with the same ease or facility as 
the child whose loss averages 45 or 50 
decibels. We are aware of this possibility 
but we do not feel that any of our deaf 
children are neglected. Any teacher of 
acoustically handicapped pupils must make 
certain adaptations of her class room proce- 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 
e hl. 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 








CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual_____________ $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths. $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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dures in order to meet their individual 
needs. If, in classes in which the average 
enrollment is seldom greater than seven 
pupils, a teacher using a group instrument 
is unable to determine for which child 
general educational acceleration is likely 
to accrue and for which one more intelli- 
gible speech and better language patterns 
may possibly be developed, then that teach- 
er is not adequately prepared to traip 
residual hearing. 

As was implied by the statement tha 
our deaf and hard of hearing pupils are 
housed in elementary and junior higi 
school buildings, their school situation is 
made as normal as possible. In estimating 
the extent to which greater emphasis on 
auricular training has contributed to their 
normalcy, two facts seem encouraging; ac: 
tual test results indicate greater educa- 
tional achievements by many, and_ the 
number of hard of hearing pupils being re- 
turned to regular classes, for part time 
work at least, is increasing. Also, inciden- 
tal reactions on the part of the children 
themselves suggest other advantages. 

There is a sincere desire by nearly every 
pupil to use his earphones for class in- 
struction. Recently a girl who has an av- 
erage loss of 60 decibels, in speaking of an 
incident that happened a few years ago 
used this statement in designating the date 
more specifically, “That was when I was 
deaf.” Such examples of improved men- 
tal hygiene are results that should not be 
overlooked in any attempt to evaluate the 
advantages of auricular training. 





Busman’s Holiday 
(Continued from page 525) 
the dining room was very pleasant and in- 
formal, and speech and lip reading were 
practiced at the table. 

In the afternoon, I was shown the voca- 
tional department. It would have taken 
several days to see it all, but I raced 
through, with glimpses of the pedigreed 
cows and hogs, the bees, the barber shop, 
the beauty parlor, the machine shop, the 
home economics department, the art 
classes. A great deal of new vocational 
equipment has been installed during the 
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High School for the Deaf 


Four Years High School, Trades, Industrial Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auricular Training with Hearing Aids 


ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
1545 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


SS 


ALADDIN 


VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 
Manufactured in Schenectady, N. Y. 
by National Electronics, Inc. 


The “MAGIC MICROPHONE,” 
combined with the superb VACUUM 
TUBE AMPLIFIER and battery 
contained in a small “UNIPAK” 
gives the hearing aid user a new 
experience in hearing comfort and 
fidelity of tone reproduction. 


SO al ELECTRONIC SALES CO. 
"MAGIC MICROPHONE” 74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


worn as a pin Dealer and Distributor.Franchises Open in Northeastern U. §. 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 
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Beautiful Grounds Around a Real Home 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 














NEW LOW 
PRICE 





GE 
V-4 


At Last! 


A vacuum tube hearing aid at a price all can 
afford. A new model, complete throughout. 








e VOLUME .. . Wide range of power. 

oe TONE ....... Individual tone con- 
trol. 

e CRYSTAL . Crystal microphone. 

“ih | New low drain tubes. 

e ECONOMY . Long life batteries. 

e DESIGN _ Beautifully stream- 
lined. 

e DURABILITY . Built with finest 


parts obtainable. 


Call for FREE demonstration 
or write for Booklet V. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
47 West 34th Street New York, N. Y. 
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past year, and the plant is huge, in keep. 
ing with the biggest state in the Union. It 
was very interesting to talk with Mr, 
Wright and learn a little about his plans 
and his vision for the school, and I en. 
joyed meeting the teachers during the 
morning recess. 

1 met for the: first time another Round- 
about mother, Mrs. C. W. Burney, whose 
son Charles is a student in the advanced 
department. I have corresponded with 
Mrs. Burney for so long, and have heard so 
much about Charles, they seemed like old 
acquaintances. 

The next day I returned to the school for 
a few hours, and visited classes in the 
acoustic department. There are several 
group aids, and an audiometer. 

Mrs. Bickler was most generous with her 
car and her time, and showed me as much 
of the city as she could, including the mag- 
nificent buildings of the University of 
Texas. The library is most impressive. We 
had lunch at the university, and soon after- 
ward I had to leave for Fort Worth, where 
I was to board the Santa Fé again and set 
out for the Grand Canyon. I went away 
from Austin with genuine regret, and shall 
always hope to go back. 

(To be continued) 





A Message to Teachers 


(Continued from page 521) 


We happened to spy a terrapin (a land tur- 
tle) crossing the road. One of us threw a 
clod at it. It stopped. Someone struck it 
with a stick. Its wiggly parts disappeared. 
We yelled at it. We pounded it. We 
jumped upon it. We planned to build a 
fire and heap hot coals upon its back so 
that we might see its head, legs and tail 
move. At this moment an elderly man ap- 
peared, and to aid us in our seemingly im- 
possible task asked for a Jew’s harp or a 
harmonica, saying, “I’ve heard that ter- 
rapins dance to music.” 

One of us fished out a Jew’s harp and 
played it. When the weird music filled the 
air, out came the wiggly parts and off went 
Mr. Terrapin, happy and unmolested, ap- 
parently dancing to the queer strains of 
music. 
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Are You a Victim of “VOWEL BANGING”? 


Chances are your hearing loss is not uniform, that you hear some 
frequencies better than others. If so, you should investigate Vacolite 
with its patented frequency control. 


This control, capable of altering the balance between vowel and 
consonant sounds, has in many instances solved the difficulties of 
those who ‘‘hear’’ but do rot ‘‘understand."" Why not see for your- 
self the advantages Vacolite has to offer you? 


Accepted by the Council on Physical Therapy of the {merican Medical Association 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


; 3003 NORTH HENDERSON @ DALLAS, TEXAS 
QUALIFIED DEALERS ARE INVITED TO COMMUNICATE 
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Many people with impaired 
hearing have found real enjoyment and 
convenience in the Telephone Amplifier. 
This small attachment fits any telephone 
and a handy switch lets you turn it on 
and off at will. 

For demonstration, write to—or inquire 
at—your local telephone Busi- 
ness Office. They will be glad to 4 
arrange it at your convenience— (\ 
without obligation. 





















“ELECTRO-EAR” 






SIMPLIFIED 
SMALL—COMPACT 


ONLY TWO PARTS 


Operates on Flashlight Battery 


AN EFFECTIVE, HANDY AND VERSATILE 
HEARING AID 
$35.00 


PRICE ONLY - - - - 
Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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Compiled by A. H. Damon 


Safe-kept Memories.—Topaz lakes, glisten. 
ing in the setting sun; an outstanding peak with 
an indescribable radiance as it caught the last 
beams! The old lady in front of me turned to 
face the passing glory, and in a gentle voice said 
most reverently, “I have loved, O Lord, the 
beauty of Thy house.” 

The art of seeing and this attitude of appre. 
ciation are gifts—gifts which the school may well 
develop, but which cannot be developed until the 
teacher has within herself a full measure of ap. 
preciation. Search for bits of literature that will 
give expression to this “beauty of the world.” 
Sometimes you find it in an essay, sometimes in a 
bit of description in the latest fiction, sometimes 
it is an exquisite poem, but you will find it if 
you look for it. Treasure it, and give it to your 
pupils to treasure, for 


Better than the minting 
Of a gold-crowned king 
Is the safe-kept memory 
Of a lovely thing. 


—Mary C. Mellyn. 


No Reserves.— “You Americans wear too much 
expression on your faces,” said Dr. Clouston, a 
Scotch physician visiting this country. “You are 
living with all your reserves in action. The 
duller countenances of the British people betoken 
a better scheme of life—they suggest stores of 
reserved nervous forces to fall back upon if the 
occasion should require it. This unexcitability | 
regard as the greatest safeguard of the British 
people. The other thing in you gives me a sense 
of insecurity. You really ought somehow to tone 
yourselves down. You take too intensely the 
trivial moments of life.” 

—William James. 


Ten Marks of an Educated Man: 


He keeps his mind open on every question until 
the evidence is all in. 5 

He listens to the man who knows. 

He never laughs at new ideas. 

He cross-examines his own day dreams. 

He knows his strong point and plays it. 

He knows the value of good habits and how to 
form them. 

He knows when to think for himself and when 
to call in the expert to think for him. 

You can’t sell him magic. 

He lives the forward looking, outward-looking 
life. 

He cultivates a love of the beautiful. 


—American Magazine.. 
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a Hearing at a distance is just one 
re . . 

x of the many scientific advance- 
a ments of today’s VACUUM-TUBE 
of ° . 

e Radioear. Take your place at 
: the bridge table . . . enjoy con- 
‘ certs and lectures. 


le 
le 


Small— Light— Easy to Wear. 
Send for free booklet and get the 
facts ... see why the new Radio- 
, ear is better than ever! 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


0 RADIOEAR BUILDING — MT. LEBANON 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


4 Accepted by Council on Physical Therapy, American Medical Association 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
b 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals. $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
GERTRUDE W. CROKER 


Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 


LOGICAL SYSTEM OF 
TEACHING 


and 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 
by 
MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
It's good. In fact it’s unique: it utilizes in » 
original manne~ the theories of language-teaching used 
in the public schools and in universities. 
Price, $6.00 postpaid 


Discounts given according to the number of copies 
ordered. 





LANGUAGE 


Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINSON 
P O. Box 236, Berkeley. California 


KINZIE WINTER SESSION 


Of Instruction in Lip Reading 


Beginning October 6, 1941 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 
410 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Regular instruction, graded according to 
aptitude and advancement 





Practice Classes 
Teacher-Training for all purposes 


Kinzie textbooks for the instruction of 
children, juniors, and adults 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principai 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


185 N. Wabash Ave., Room 1120 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP 
READING 


38th Year 
Chartered o5 the New York State Board of Regents 


342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
FALL TERM BEGINS September 29 


Beginners and Advanced Lessons. Teacher Training 
Courses. Voice and Speech Improvement. Further 
information on request. 
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Compiled by JoHN A. FERRALL 
The Dogs 


My granddad, viewing earth’s worn cogs, 
Said things were going to the dogs. 





His granddad, in his house of logs, 
Said things were going to the dogs. 


His granddad, in the Flemish bogs, 
Said things were going to the dogs. 


His grandad, in his old skin togs, 
Said things were going to the dogs. 


There’s just one thing I have to state: 
The dogs have had a good long wait. 


—Source Unknown. 


From Away Back!—The teacher was ex 
plaining to her tiny pupils how the animals 
supply us with food and garments. She asked 
where we got our milk and butter. Most of 
the pupils said from cows, though a few replied, 
“from the store.” And eggs? Most of them agreed 
that hens supplied our eggs, but a_ few still 
answered, “from the store.” And wool? There 
was but a single reply this time: “From the 


store.” “Yes, we get wool from the. store,” 
agreed the teacher. “But originally it came 


from the back of—the back of what?” “From 
the back of the counter,” was the prompt reply. 


Heads and Sticks.—Big brother was teasing 
his sister about the number of recent marriages 
among her schoolmates. “That’s not a_ school 
you're attending,” he insisted. “It’s a_ match 
factory.” 

“You're right about that,” agreed the sister, 
promptly. “We furnish the heads, of course; 
and get the sticks mostly from the men’s col- 
leges.” 


Self-Congratulation.—‘“De good Lawd sends 
me trubbles, an’ I’se got t? wuk ’em out; but | 
looks eroun’ an’ sees dat der’s trubbles all about. 
An’ when I sees my trubbles, I jes’ look up an 
grin—an’ counts up all de trubbles dat I ain't 
in!” 


Toast 


“Here’s to the good, but the not too good 
(for the good die young and who wants a dead 
one?) 
Here’s to the old, but the not too old 
(for the old dye, too, and who wants a dyed 
one? ) 
—Mary Gulliver. 
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